TEMPLE BAR. 


AUGUST 1874. 


[READINGS IN AMERICA. | 
I—Che Frozen Deep. 


A Dramatic Story, IN FIVE SCENES. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Intrropuctory Lines. 


Relating the Adventures and Transformations of The Frozen Deep.) 


( 
AS long ago as the year 1856, I wrote a Play called The Frozen 


Deep. 

The work was first represented by amateur actors, at the house of 

the late Charles Dickens, on the 6th of January 1857. Mr. Dickens 
himself played the principal part—and played it with a truth, vigour, 
and pathos, never to be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough 
to witness the performance. The other personages of the story were 
represented by the ladies of Mr. Dickens’s family ; by the late Mark 
Lemon (editor of Punch); by the late Augustus Egg, R.A. (the 
artist) ; and by the author of the play. 
_ The next appearance of The Frozen Deep (played by the amateur 
company) took place at The Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, 
before the Queen and the Royal Family, by the Queen’s own command. 
After this special performance, other representations of the work were 
given—first at The Gallery of Illustration ; subsequently (with pro- 
fessional actresses) in some of the principal towns in England—for 
the benefit of the family of a well-beloved friend of ours, who died in 
1857: the late Douglas Jerrold. At Manchester the play was twice 
performed—on the second evening, in the presence of three thousand 
spectators. ‘This was, I think, the finest of all the representations of 
The Frozen Deep. The extraordinary intelligence and enthusiasm of 
the great audience stimulated us all to do our best. Dickens sur- 
passed himself. The trite phrase is the true phrase to describe that 
magnificent piece of acting. He literally electrified the audience. 
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I present here, as “a curiosity” which may be welcome to some of 
my readers, a portion of the original playbill of the performance at 
Manchester. ‘To me it has now become one of the saddest memorials 
of the past that I possess. Of the nine amateur actors who played 
the men’s parts (one of them my brother; all of them my valued 
friends) but two are now living besides myself—Mr. Charles Dickens, 
junr., and Mr. Edward Pigott. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE LATE MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


FREE TRADE HALL. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 








On FRIDAY Evening, Aug. 21, andon SATURDAY Evening, Aug. 22, 1857, 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK EXACTLY, 
Will be presented an entirely new Romantic Drama, in three Acts, by 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS, 


CALLED 


THE FROGEN DEHP. 


The Overture composed expressly for this Piece by Mr. FRANCESCO BERGER, 


who will conduct the Orchestra. 


The Dresses by Messrs. NATHAN, of Titchbourne Street, Haymarket, and Miss Witxixs, of Carburton 
St., Fitzroy Square. Perruquier, Mr. W11son, of the Strand. 


Captain Epswortu ... (of the “Sea-Mew’) .... Mr. EDWARD PIGOTT. 
Captain Hetpine....._ (of the “ Wanderer”) .... Mae. ALFRED DICKENS. 
LIEUTENANT CRAYFORD ic was ... Mr. MARK LEMON. 
Frank ALDERSLEY ... Secs me ... Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 
RicHAkD WARDOUR ... at Se ... Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
LIEUTENANT STEVENTON on ixs ... Mr. YOUNG CHARLES.* 
Joun Want wa (Ship’s Cook) ... Mr, AUGUSTUS EGG. 
BATESON ; ee 5. $b Mr. SHIRLEY BRCOKS, 
Seana t (two of the “* Sea-Mew’s” people) ... ; Mr. CHARLES COLLINS. 
(OFFICERS AND Crews OF THE “ SEA-MEW” AND “ WANDERER.”) 
Mrs. STEVENTON ski st Ri ... Mrs. GEORGE VINING. 
Rose Esswortu ee an ae ... Miss ELLEN SABINE. 
Lucy Crayrorp sat a aes ... Miss ELLEN TERNAN 
CuakA BuRNHAM ah ue ee ... Miss MARIA TERNAN, 
Nurse Esrurer Ae tins ae ... Mus. TERNAN, 
Maip bie ee nee see ... Miss MEWTE.+ 


‘The Scenery and Scenic Etfects of the First Act, by Mr. TELBIN. 


‘The Scenery and Scenic Effects of the Second and Third Acts, by Mr. STANFIELD, R.A 


* A facetious nickname, invented by Dickens for his eldest son. 
+ Another nickname by Dickens for a young lady who had nothing to say. 
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The country performances being concluded, nearly ten years passed 
before the footlights shone again on The Frozen Deep. In 1866, I 
accepted a proposal, made to me by Mr. Horace Wigan, to produce the 
play (with certain alterations and additions) on the public stage, at the 
Olympic Theatre, London. The first performance took place (while I 
was myself absent from England) on the 2/th of November, in the year 
just mentioned. Mr. H. Neville acted the part “created” by Dickens. 

Seven years passed, after the production of the play at the Olympic 
Theatre—and then The Frozen Deep appealed once more to public 
favour, in another country than England, and under a totally new form. 

I occupied the autumn and winter of 1873-74, most agreeably to 
myself, by a tour in the United States of America ; receiving from the 
generous people of that great country a reception which I shall re- 
member proudly and gratefully to the end of my life. During my 
stay in America, I read in public, in the principal cities, one of my 
shorter stories (enlarged and re-written for the purpose), called ‘ The 
Dream-Woman.’* Concluding my tour at Boston, 1 was advised by 
my friends to give, if possible, a special attraction to my farewell 
reading in America, by presenting to my audience a uew work. 
Having this object in view, and having but a short space of time at 
my disposal, I bethought myself of The Frozen Deep. ‘The play had 
never been published ; and I determined to re-write it in narrative 
form, for a public reading. ‘The experiment proved, on trial, to be far 
more successful than I had ventured to anticipate. Occupying nearly 
two hours in its delivery, the transformed ‘ Frozen Deep’ kept its 
hold from first to last on the interest and the sympathies of the 
audience. I hope to have future opportunities of reading it, in my 
own country, as well as in the United States. 

Proposals having lately been made to me, in England and in 
America, to publish my “readings,” I here present them—beginning 
with The Frozen Deep. ‘I'he stories, as I print them, are, in both 
instances, considerably longer than the stories as I read them; the 
limits of time, in the case of a public reading, rendering it imperatively 
necessary to abridge without mercy developments of character and in- 
cident which are essential to the due presentation of a work in its 
literary form. I have only to add—for the benefit of those who may 
have seen, and who may not have forgotten, the play—that the 
narrative version of The Frozen Deep departs widely trom the treat- 
ment of the story in the l'irst Act of the dramatic version, but (with 
the one exception of the Third Scene) follows the play as closely as 
possible in the succeeding Acts. 

W. C. 

London. April, 1874. 


* The publication of ‘ The Dream-Woman’ will follow the publication of 
‘The Frozen Deep’ in these pages. 
) 
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The Story. 
FIRST SCENE. 


THE BALL-ROOM. 
Cuapter I. 


Tne date is between twenty and thirty years ago. The place is an 
English sea-port. The time is night. And the business of the 
moment is—dancing. 

The Mayor and Corporation of the town are giving a grand ball, 
in celebration of the departure of an Arctic expedition from their 
port. The ships of the expedition are two in number—the Wanderer 
and the Sea-Mew. ‘They are to sail (in search of the North West 
Passage) on the next day, with the morning tide. 

Honour to the Mayor and Corporation! It is a brilliant ball. The 
band is complete. The room is spacious. The large conservatory 
opening out of it, is pleasantly lit with Chinese lanterns, and beauti- 
fully decorated with shrubs and flowers. All officers of the army and 
navy who are present, wear their uniforms in honour of the occasion. 
Among the ladies, the display of dresses (a subject which the men 
don’t understand) is bewildering—and the average of beauty (a sub- 
ject which the men do understand) is the highest average attainable, 
in all parts of the room. 

For the moment, the dance which is in progress is a quadrille. 
General admiration selects two of the ladies who are dancing, as its 
favourite objects. One is a dark beauty in the prime of womanhood 
—the wife of First Lieutenant Crayford, of The Wanderer. The 
other is a young girl, pale and delicate; dressed simply in white; 
with no ornament on her head but her own lovely brown hair. This 
is Miss Clara Burnham—an orphan. She is Mrs. Crayford’s dearest 
friend, and she is to stay with Mrs. Crayford, during the Lieutenant's 
absence in the Arctic regions. She is now dancing, with the Lieu- 
tenant himself for partner, and with Mrs. Crayford and Captain 
Helding (Commanding Officer of The Wanderer) for vis-i-vis—in 
plain English, for opposite couple. 

The conversation between Captain Helding and Mrs. Crayford, in 
one of the intervals of the dance, turns on Miss Burnham. ‘The 
captain is greatly interested in Clara. He admires her beauty; but 
he thinks her manner—for a young girl—strangely serious and 
subdued. Is she in delicate health ? 

Mrs. Crayford shakes her head ; sighs mysteriously ; and answers, 

“Tn very delicate health, Captain Helding.” 

“ Consumptive ?” 
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“Not in the least.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. She is a charming creature, Mrs. Cray- 
ford. She interests me indescribably. If I was only twenty years 
younger—perhaps (as I am not twenty years younger) I had better 
not finish the sentence? Is it indiscreet, my dear lady, to inquire 
what is the matter with her ?” 

“It might be indiscreet, on the part of a stranger,” said Mrs. Cray- 
ford. “An old friend like you may make any inquiries. I wish I 
could tell you what is the matter with Clara. It is a mystery to the 
doctors themselves. Some of the mischief is due, in my humble 
opinion, to the manner in which she has been brought up.” 

“Aye! aye! <A bad school, I suppose ?” 

“Very bad, Captain Helding. But not the sort of school which 
you have in your mind at this moment. Clara’s early years were 
spent in a lonely old house in the Highlands of Scotland. The igno- 
rant people about her were the people who did the mischief which I 
have just been speaking of. They filled her mind with the super- 
stitions which are still respected as truths in the wild north— 
especially the superstition called the Second Sight.” 

“God bless me!” cried the captain, “ you don’t mean to say she 
believes in such stuff as that? In these enlightened times too !” 

Mrs. Crayford looked at her partner with a satirical smile. 

“Tn these enlightened times, Captain Helding, we only believe in 
dancing tables, and in messages sent from the other world by spirits 
who can’t spell! By comparison with such superstitions as these, 
even the Second Sight has something—in the shape of poetry—to 
recommend it, surely? Estimate for yourself,” she continued seri- 
ously, “the effect of such surroundings as I have described on a 
delicate sensitive young creature—a girl with a naturally imaginative 
temperament, leading a lonely neglected life. Is it so very surprising 
that she should catch the infection of the superstition about her ? 
And is it quite incomprehensible that her nervous system should suffer 
accordingly, at a very critical period of her life ?” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Crayford,—not at all, ma’am, as you put it. 
Still it 2s a little startling, to a common-place man like me, to meet a 
young lady at a ball who believes in the Second Sight. Does she 
really profess to see into the future? Am I to understand that she 
positively falls into a trance, and sees people in distant countries, and 
foretells events to come? That is the Second Sight, is it not ?” 

“That is the Second Sight, Captain. And that is, really and 
positively, what she does.” 

“The young lady who is dancing opposite to us?” 

“The young lady who is dancing opposite to us.” 

The captain waited a little—letting the new flood of information 
which had poured in on him, settle itself steadily in his mind. This 
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process accomplished, the Arctic explorer proceeded resolntély on his 
way to further discoveries. 

‘‘ May I ask, ma’am, if you have ever seen her in a state of trance 
with your own eyes ?” he inquired. 

“My sister and I both saw her in the trance, little more than a 
month since,” Mrs. Crayford replied. “She had been nervous and 
irritable all the morning; and we took her out into the garden to 
breathe the fresh air. Suddenly, without any reason for it, the colour 
left her face. She stood between us, insensible to touch, insensible to 
sound ; motionless as stone, and cold as death, in a moment. The first 
change we noticed, came after a lapse of some minutes. Her bands 
began to move slowly, as if she was groping in the dark. Words 
dropped one by one from her lips, in a lost, vacant tone, as if she was 
talking in her sleep. Whether what she said referred to past or future 
I cannot tell you. She spoke of persons in a foreign country—perfect 
strangers to my sister and tome. After a little interval, she suddenly 
became silent. A momentary colour appeared in her face, and left it 
again. Her eyes closed—her feet failed her—and she sank insensible 
into our arms.” 

“Sank insensible into your arms,” repeated the captain, absorbing 
his new information. ‘ Most extraordinary! And—in this state of 
health—she goes out to parties, and dances. More extraordinary still!” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” said Mrs. Crayford. “She is only 
here to-night to please me. And she is only dancing, to please my 
husband. As a rule, she shuns all society. ‘The doctor recommends 
change and amusement for her. She won’t listen to him. Excepton 
rare occasions like this, she persists in remaining at home.” 

Captain Helding brightened at the allusion to the doctor. Some- 
thing practical might be got out of the doctor. Scientific man. Sure 
to see this very obscure subject under a new light. “ How does it 
strike the doctor now ?” said the captain. “ Viewed simply as a Case, 
ma'am, how does it strike the doctor ?” ; 

“He will give no positive opinion,” Mrs. Crayford answered. “He 
told me that such cases as Clara’s were by no means unfamiliar to 
medical practice. ‘We know,’ he told me, ‘that certain disordered 
conditions of the brain and the nervous system produce results quite 
as extraordinary as any that you have described—and there our know- 
ledge ends. Neither my science, nor any man’s science, can clear up 
the mystery in this case. It is an especially difficult case to deal with, 
because Miss Burnham’s early associations dispose her to attach 
a superstitious importance to the malady—the hysterical malady as 
some doctors would call it—from which she suffers. I can give you 
instructions for preserving her general health ; and I can recommend 
you to try some change in her life—provided you first relieve her 
mind of any secret anxieties that may possibly be preying on it.’” 
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The captain smiled self-approvingly. The doctor had justified his 
anticipations. ‘The doctor had suggested a practical solution of the 
difficulty. 

“Aye! aye! At last, we have hit the nail on the head! Secret 
anxieties. Yes! yes! Plain enough now. A disappointment in 
love—eh, Mrs. Crayford ?” 

“T don't know, Captain Helding ; I am quite in the dark. Clara’s 
confidence in me—in other matters unbounded—is, in this matter of 
her (supposed) anxieties, a confidence still withheld. In all else we 
are like sisters. I sometimes fear there may indeed be some trouble 
preying secretly on her mind. I sometimes feel a little hurt at her 
incomprehensible silence.” 

Captain Helding was ready with his own practical remedy for this 
difficulty. 

“ Encouragement is all she wants, ma’am. Take my word for it, 
this matter rests entirely with you. It’s all in a nutshell. Encourage 
her to confide in you—and she w// confide.” 

“Tam waiting to encourage her, Captain, until she is left alone 
with me—after you have all sailed for the Arctic Seas. In the mean- 
time, will you consider what I have said to you as intended for your 
ear only? And will you forgive me, if I own that the turn the subject 
has taken does not tempt me to pursue it any farther ?” 

‘Lhe captain took the hint. He instantly changed the subject ; 
choosing, on this occasion, safe professional topics. He spoke of ships 
that were ordered on foreign service ; and, finding that these as subjects 
failed to interest Mrs. Crayford, he spoke next of ships that were 
ordered home again. This last experiment produced its effect—an 
effect which the captain had not bargained for. 

“Do you know,” he began, “that the Atalanta is expected back 
from the West Coast of Africa, every day? Have you any acquain- 
tances among the oflicers of that ship ?” 

As it so happened, he put those questions to Mrs. Crayford while 
they were engaged in one of the figures of the dance which brought 
them within hearing of the opposite couple. At the same moment— 
to the astonishment of her friends and admirers—Miss Clara Burnham 
threw the quadrille into confusion by making a mistake! Everybody 
waited to see her set the mistake right. She made no attempt to set it 
right—she turned deadly pale, and caught her partner by the arm. 

“The heat!” she said faintly. “Take me away—take me into the 
air!” 

Lieutenant Crayford instantly led her out of the dance, and took 
her into the cool and empty conservatory, at the end of the room. 
As a matter’ of course, Captain Helding and Mrs. Crayford left the 
quadrille at the same time. The captain saw his way to a joke. 

“Ts this the trance coming on?” he whispered. “If it is, as com- 
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mander of the Arctic expedition, I have a particular request to make. 
Will the Second Sight oblige me by seeing the shortest way to the 
North West Passage, before we leave England ?” 

Mrs. Crayford declined to humour the joke. “If you will excuse 
my leaving you,” she said quietly, “I will try and find out what is 
the matter with Miss Burnham.” 

At the entrance to the conservatory, Mrs. Crayford encountered her 
husband. The lieutenant was of middle age, talland comely. A man 
with a winning simplicity and gentleness in his manner, and an irre- 
sistible kindness in his brave blue eyes. In one word, a man whom 
everybody loved—including his wife. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the lieutenant. ‘The heat has overcome 
her—that’s all.” 

Mrs. Crayford shook her head, and looked at her husband, half 
satirically, half fondly. 

“You dear old innocent!” she exclaimed, “ that excuse may do for 
you. For my part, I don’t believe a word of it. Go and get another 
partner, and leave Clara to me.” 

_ She entered the conservatory and seated herself by Clara’s side. 


Cuaprter II. 


“Now, my dear!” (Mrs. Crayford began) ‘ what does this mean ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“That won’t do, Clara. Try again.” 

“The heat of the room 

“That won’t do, either. Say that you choose to keep your own 
secrets; and I shall understand what you mean.” 

Clara's sad, clear grey eyes looked up for the first time in Mrs. 
Crayford’s face, and suddenly became dimmed with tears. 

“Tf I only dared tell you!” she murmured. “TI hold so to your 
good opinion of me, Lucy—and I am so afraid of losing it.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s manner changed. Her eyes rested gravely and 
anxiously on Clara’s face. 

“You know as well as I do, that nothing can shake my affection 
for you,” she said. “ Do justice, my child, to your old friend. There 
is nobody here to listen to what we say. Open your heart, Clara. 
I see you are in trouble—and I want to comfort you.” 

Clara began to yield. In other words, she began to make con- 
ditions. 

“Will you promise to keep what I tell you, a secret from every 
living creature ?” she began. 

Mrs. Crayford met that question, by putting a question on her 
side. 

“ Does ‘every living creature’ include my husband ?” 
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“Your husband more than anybody! [I love him, I revere him. 
He is so noble; he is so good! If I told him, what I am going to 
tell you, he would despise me. Own it plainly, Lucy, if I am asking 
too much in asking you to keep a secret from your husband.” 

“ Nonsense, child! When you are married, you will know that 
the easiest of all secrets to keep is a secret from your husband. I 
give you my promise. Now begin!” 

Clara hesitated painfully. 

“T don’t know how to begin!” she exclaimed, with a burst of despair. 
“The words won’t come to me.” 

“Then I must help you. Do you feel ill, to-night ? Do you feel 
as you felt, that day, when you were with my sister and me in the 
garden ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“You are not ill, you are not really affected by the heat—and yet 
you turn as pale as ashes, and you are obliged to leave the quadrille ! 
There must be some reason for this.” 

“There ts a reason. Captain Helding 

“Captain Helding! What, in the name of wonder, has the captain 
to do with it ?” 

“He told you something about the Atalanta. He said the 
Atalanta was expected back from Africa immediately.” 

“Well, and what of that? Is there anybody in whom you are 
interested coming home in the ship ?” 

“Somebody whom I am afraid of is coming home in the ship.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s magnificent black eyes opened wide in amazement. 

“ My dear Clara! do you really mean what you say ?” 

“ Wait a little, Lucy—and you shall judge for yourself. We must 
go back—if Iam to make you understand me—to the year before 
we knew each other—to the last year of my father’s life. Did I 
ever tell you that my father moved southward, for the sake of his 
health, to a house in Kent that was lent to him by a friend ?” 

“No, my dear. I don’t remember ever hearing of the house in 
Kent. Tell me about it.” 

“There is nothing to tell—except this. The new house was near 
a fine country seat standing in its own park. The owner of the 
place was a gentleman named Wardour. He too, was one of my 
father’s Kentish friends. He had an only son.” 

She paused, and played nervously with her fan. Mrs. Crayford 
looked at her attentively. Clara’s eyes remained fixed on her fan— 
Clara said no more. 

“ What was the son’s name ?” asked Mrs. Crayford quietly. 

“ Richard.” 

“Am I right, Clara, in suspecting that Mr. Richard Wardour 
admired you ?” 


” 
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The question produced its intended effect. The question helped 
Clara to go on. 

“I hardly knew at first,’ she said, “whether he admired me or 
not. He was very strange in his ways—headstrong, terribly head- 
strong and passionate; but generous and affectionate in spite of his 
faults of temper. Can you understand such a character ?” 

“Such characters exist by thousands. I have my faults of temper. 
I begin to like Richard already. Go on.” 

“The days went by, Lucy, and the weeks went by. We were 
thrown very much together. I began, little by little, to have some 
suspicion of the truth.” 

“ And Richard helped to confirm your suspicions, of course ?” 

“No. He was not—unhappily for me—he was not that sort of 
man. He never spoke of the feeling with which he regarded me. It 
was I who saw it. I could’nt help seeing it. I did all I could to 
shew that I was willing to be a sister to him, and that I could never 
be anything else. He did not understand me—or he would not—l 
can’t say which.” 

“* Would not,’ is the most likely, my dear. Go on.” 

“Tt might have been as you say. There was a strange rough 
bashfulness about him. He confused and puzzled me. He never 
spoke out. He seemed to treat me as if our future lives had been 
provided for while we were children. What could I do, Lucy?” 

“Do? You could have asked your father to end the difliculty for 
you.” , 

“Impossible! You forget what I have just told you. My father 
was suffering at that time under the illness which afterwards caused 
his death. He was quite unfit to interfere.’ 

“ Was there no one else who could help you ?” 

“« No one.” 

“ No lady in whom you could confide ?” 

“ T had acquaintances among the ladies in the neighbourhood. | 
had no friends.” 

“ What did you do, then ?” 

“Nothing. I hesitated; I put off coming to an explanation with 
him—unfortunately until it was too late.” 

“ What do you mean by too late ?” 

“ You shall hear. I ought to have told you that Richard Wardour 
is in the navy 7 

“Indeed? Iam more interested in him than ever. Well?” 

“ One spring day, Richard came to our house to take leave of us 
before he joined his ship. I thought he was gone, and I went into the 
next room. It was my own sitting-room, and it opened on to the garden.” 

“Tea?” 

“ Richard must have been watching me. He suddenly appeared in 
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the garden. Without waiting for me to invite him, he walked into 
the room. I was a little startled as well as surprised, but I managed 
to hide it. I said, ‘ What is it, Mr. Wardour?’ He stepped close up 
to me ; he said, in his quick, rough way: ‘Clara! I am going to the 
African coast. If I live, I shall come back promoted; and we both 
know what will happen then.’ He kissed me. I was half frightened, 
half angry. Before I could compose myself to say a word, he was out 
in the garden again——-he was gone! I ought to have spoken, I 
know. It was not honourable, not kind towards him. You can’t re- 
proach me for my want of courage and frankness, more bitterly than I 
reproach myself!” 

“ My dear child, I don’t reproach you. I only think you might 
have written to him.” 

“ I did write.” 

“ Plainly ?” 

“ Yes. I told him in so many words, that he was deceiving himself, 
and that I could never marry him.” 

“ Plain enough, in all conscience! Having said that, surely you 
are not to blame? What are you fretting about, now ? 

“ Suppose my letter has never reached him ?” 

“ Why should you suppose anything of the sort ?” 

“ What I wrote required an answer, Lucy asked for an 
answer. The answer has never come. What is the plain conclusion ? 
My letter has never reached him. And the Atalanta is expected 
back! Richard Wardour is returning to England—Richard Wardour 
will claim me as his wife! You wondered just now if I really meant 
what I said. Do you doubt it still ?” 

Mrs. Crayford leaned back absently in her chair. For the first 
time since the conversation had begun, she let a question pass without 
making a reply. The truth is, Mrs. Crayford was thinking. 

She saw Clara’s position plainly; she understood the disturbing 
effect of it on the mind of a young girl. Still, making all allowances, 
she felt quite at a loss, so far, to account for Clara’s excessive agitation. 
Her quick observing faculty had just detected that Clara’s face showed 
no signs of relief, now that she had unburdened herself of her secret. 
There was something clearly under the surface here—something of 
importance, that still remained to be discovered. A shrewd doubt 
crossed Mrs. Crayford’s mind, and inspired the next words which she 
addressed to her young friend. 

“ My dear,” she said abruptly. “Have you told me all ?” 

Clara started as if the question terrified her. Feeling sure that she 
now had the clue in her hand, Mrs. Crayford deliberately repeated her 
question, in another form of words. Instead of answering, Clara sud- 
denly looked up. At the same moment a faint flush of colour appeared 
in her face for the first time. 
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Looking up instinctively on her side, Mrs. Crayford became aware 
of the presence in the conservatory of a young gentleman who was 
claiming Clara as his partner in the coming waltz. Mrs. Crayford fell 
into thinking once more. Had this young gentleman (she asked her- 
self) anything to do with the untold end of the story? Was this the 
true secret of Clara Burnham’s terror at the impending return of 
Richard Wardour? Mrs. Crayford decided on putting her doubts to 
the test. 

“A friend of your’s, my dear?” she asked innocently. “Suppose 
you introduce us to each other ?” 

Clara confusedly introduced the young gentleman. 

“Mr. Francis Aldersley, Lucy. Mr. Aldersley belongs to the 
Arctic expedition.” 

“ Attached to the expedition?” Mrs, Crayford repeated. “I am 
attached to the expedition too—in my way. I had better introduce 
myself, Mr. Aldersley, as Clara seems to have forgotten to do it for 
me. I am Mrs. Crayford. My husband is Lieutenant Crayford, of 
the Wanderer. Do you belong to that ship ?” 

“T have not the honour, Mrs. Crayford. I belong to the Sea- 
Mew.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s superb eyes looked shrewdly backwards and for- 
wards between Clara and Francis Aldersley, and saw the untold sequel 
to Clara’s story. The young officer was a bright handsome gentle- 
manlike lad. Just the person to seriously complicate the difficulty 
with Richard Wardour! There was no time for making any further 
inquiries. The band had begun the prelude to the waltz; and 
Francis Aldersley was waiting for his partner. With a word of 
apology to the young man, Mrs. Crayford drew Clara aside for a 
moment, and spoke to her in a whisper. 

“One word, my dear, before you return to the ball-room. It may 
sound conceited—after the little you have told me—but I think | 
understand your position, now, better than you do yourself. Do you 
want to hear my opinion ?” 

“T am longing to hear it, Lucy! I want your opinion; I want 
your advice.” 

You shall have both, in the plainest and the fewest words. First, 
my opinion :—You have no choice but to come to an explanation with 
Mr. Wardour as soon as he returns. Second, my advice :—If you 
wish to make the explanation easy to both sides, take care that you 
make it in the character of a free woman.” 

She laid a strong emphasis on ,the last three words, and looked 
pointedly at Francis Aldersley as she pronounced them. “I won't 
keep you from your partner any longer, Clara,” she resummed—and led 
the way back to the ball-room. 
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Cuarrer II], 


Tue burden on Clara’s mind weighs on it more heavily than ever, 
after what Mrs. Crayford has said to her. She is too unhappy to feel 
the inspiriting influence of the dance. After a turn round the room, 
she complains of fatigue. Mr. Francis Aldersley looks at the con- 
servatory (still as invitingly cool and empty as ever) ; leads her back 
to it; and places her on a seat among the shrubs. She tries—very 
feebly—to dismiss him. 

“Don’t let me keep you from dancing, Mr. Aldersley.” 

He seats himself by her side, and feasts his eyes on the lovely 
downcast face that dares not turn towards him. He whispers to 
her: 

“ Call me Frank.” 

She longs to call him Frank—she loves him with all her heart. 
But Mrs. Crayford’s warning words are still in her mind. She never 
opens her lips. Her lover moves a little closer, and asks another 
favour. Men are all alike on these occasions. Silence invariably 
encourages them to try again. 

“Clara! have you forgotten what I said at the concert yesterday ? 
May I say it again ?” 

“No!” 

“ We sail to-morrow for the Arctic Seas. I may not return for 
years. Don’t send me away without hope! Think of the long lonely 
time in the dark North! Make it a happy time for me.” 

Though he speaks with the fervour of a man, he is little more than 
a lad: he is only twenty years old—and he is going to risk his young 
life on the frozen deep! Clara pities him as she never pitied any 
human creature before. He gently takes her hand. She tries to 
release it. * 

“ What! not even that little favour on the last night ?” 

Her faithful heart takes his part, in spite of her. Her hand 
remains in his, and feels its soft persuasive pressure. She is a lost 
woman. It is only a question of time now ! 

“Clara! do you love me?” 

There is a pause. She shrinks from looking at him—she trembles 
with strange contradictory sensations of pleasure and pain. His arm 
steals round her; he repeats his question in a whisper; his lips 
almost touch her little rosy ear as he says it again : 

“ Do you love me?” 

She closes her eyes faintly—she hears nothing but those words— 
feels nothing but his arm round her—forgets Mrs. Crayford’s warn- 
ing—forgets Richard Wardour himself—turns suddenly, with a 
loving woman’s desperate disregard of everything but her love— 
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nestles her head on his bosom, and answers him in that way, at 
last ! 

He lifts the beautiful drooping head—their lips meet in their first 
kiss—they are both in Heaven—it is Clara who brings them back to 
earth again with a start—it is Clara who says, “Oh! what have I 
done ?”—as usual, when it is too late. 

Frank answers the question. 

“You have made me happy, my angel. Now, when I come back, 
I come back to make you my wife.” 

She shudders. She remembers Richard Wardour again at those 
words. 

“Mind !” she says, “ nobody is to know we are engaged till I permit 
you to mention it. Remember that !” 

He promises to remember it. His arm tries to wind round her 
once more. No! She is mistress of herself; she can positively 
dismiss him now—after she has let him kiss her! 

“Go!” she says. “I want to see Mrs. Crayford. Find her! Say 
I am here, waiting to speak to her. Go at once Frank—for my 
sake !” 

There is no alternative but to obey her. His eyes drink a last 
draught of her beauty. He hurries away on his errand—the happiest 
man in the room. Five minutes since, she was only his partner in 
the dance. He has spoken—and she has pledged herself to be his 
partner for life! 


Cuaprer IV. 


Ir was not easy to find Mrs. Crayford in the crowd. Searching here, 
and searching there, Frank became conscious of a stranger, who ap- 
peared to be looking for somebody, on his side. He was a dark, 
heayy-browed, strongly-builf man; dressed in a shabby old naval 
officer's uniform. His manner—strikingly resolute and self-contained 
—was unmistakably the manner of a gentleman. He wound his way 
slowly through the crowd ; stopping to look at every lady whom he 
passed, and then looking away again with a frown. Little by little, 
he approached the conservatory—entered it, after a moment's reflec- 
tion—detected the glimmer of a white dress in the distance, through 
the shrubs and flowers—advanced to get a nearer view of the lady— 
and burst into Clara’s presence with a cry of delight. 

She sprang to her feet. She stood before him speechless, motion- 
less, struck to stone. All her life was in her eyes—the eyes which 
told her she was looking at Richard Wardour. 

He was the first to speak. 

“Tam sorry | startled you, my darling. I forgot everything but 
the happiness of seeing’ you again. We only reached our moorings 
two hours since. I was some time inquiring alter you, and some time 
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getting my ticket when they told me you were at the ball. Wish me 
joy, Clara! I am promoted. Ihave come back to make you my 
wife.” 

A momentary .change passed over the blank terror of her face. 
Her colour rose faintly, her lips moved. She abruptly put a question 
to him. 

“ Did you get my letter ?” 

He started. “A letter from you? I never received it.” 

The momentary animation died out of her face again. She drew 
back from him, and dropped into a chair. He advanced towards her, 
astonished and alarmed. She shrank in the chair—shrank, as if she 
was frightened of him. 

“Clara! you have not even shaken hands with me! What does 
it mean ?” 

He paused; waiting, and watching her. She made noreply. A 
flash of the quick temper in him leapt up in his eyes. He repeated 
his last words, in louder and sterner tones: 

“What does it mean ?” 

She replied this time. His tone had hurt her—his tone had roused 
her sinking courage. 

“Tt means, Mr. Wardour, that you have been mistaken from the 
first.” 

“ How have I been mistaken ?” 

“You have been under a wrong impression, and you have given me 
no opportunity of setting you right.” 

“In what way have I been wrong ?” 

“You have been too hasty and too confident about yourself, and 
about me. You have entirely misunderstood me. I am grieved to 
distress you, but for your sake I must speak plainly. I am your 
friend always, Mr. Wardour. I can never be your wife.” 

He mechanically repeated the last words. He seemed to doubt 
whether he had heard her aright. 

“You can never be my wile ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Why ?” 

There was no answer. She was incapable of telling him a false- 
hood. She was ashamed to tell him the truth. 

He stooped over her, and suddenly possessed himself of her hand. 
Holding her hand firmly, he stooped a little lower; searching for the 
signs which might answer him in her face. His own face darkened 
slowly while he looked. He was beginning to suspect her—and he 
acknowledged it in his next words. 

“Something has changed you towards me, Clara. Somebody has 
influenced you against me. Is it—you force me to ask the question 
—is it some other man ?” 
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“You have no right to ask me that.” 

He went on without noticing what she had said to him. 

“‘ Has that other man come between you and m3? I speak plainly 
on my side. Speak plainly on yours.” 

“T have spoken. I have nothing more to say.” 

There was a pause. She saw the warning light which told of the 
fire within him, growing brighter and brighter in his eyes. She felt 
his grasp strengthening on her hand. He appealed to her for the 
last time. 

“ Reflect,” he said, “ reflect before it is too late. Your silence will 
not serve you. If you persist in not answering me, I shall take your 
silence as a confession. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you.” 

“Clara Burnham! I am not to be trifled with. Clara Burnham! 
I insist on the truth. Are you false to me ?” 

She resented that searching question with a woman’s keen sense of 
the insult that is implied in doubting her to her face. 

“Mr. Wardour! you forget yourself when you call me to account 
in that way. I never encouraged you. I never gave you promise or 
pledge——” 

He passionately interrupted her before she could say more. 

“You have engaged yourself in my absence. Your words own it; 
your looks own it! You have engaged yourself to another man !” 

“Tf I have engaged myself, what right have you to complain of 
it?” she answered firmly. “What right have you to control my 
actions r 

The next words died away on her lips. He suddenly dropped her 
hand. A marked change appeared in the expression of his eyes—a 
change which told her of the terrible passions that she had let loose 
in him. She read, dimly read, something in his face which made her 
tremble—not for herself, but for Frank. 

Little by little, the dark colour faded out of his face. His deep 
voice dropped suddenly to a low and quiet tone as he spoke the 
parting words. 

“Say no more, Miss Burnham—you have said enough. I am 
answered; I am dismissed.” He paused, and, stepping close up to 
her, laid his hand on her arm. 

“The time may come,” he said, “when I shall forgive you. But 
the man who has robbed me of you, shall rue the day when you and 
he first met.” 

He turned and left her. 


A few minutes later, Mrs. Crayford, entering the conservatory, was 
met by one of the attendants at the ball. The man stopped as if he 
wished to speak to her. 
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** What do you want ?” she asked. 

“T beg your pardon, ma'am. Do you happen to have a smelling- 
bottle about you? There is a young lady in the conservatory who is 
taken faint.” 


CuapTer VY. 


THE morning of the next day—the morning on which the ships were 
to sail—came bright and breezy. Mrs. Crayford—having arranged 
to follow her husband to the water side, and see the last of him before 
he embarked—entered Clara’s room, on her way out of the house; 
anxious to hear how her young friend had passed the night. To her 
astonishment she found Clara had risen, and was dressed, like herself, 
to go out. 

“ What does this mean, my dear? After what you suffered last 
night—after the shock of seeing that man—why don’t you take my 
advice and rest in your bed ?” 

“T can’t rest. I have not slept all night. Have you been out 
yet ?” 

od 

“Have you seen or heard anything of Richard Wardour ?” 

« What an extraordinary question !” 

“ Answer my question! Don’t trifle with me!” 

“Compose yourself, Clara. I have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of Richard Wardour. Take my word for it, he is far enough 
sway, by this time.” 

“No! He is here! He is near us! All night long the pre- 
sentiment has pursued me—Frank and Richard Wardour will meet.” 

“My dear child! what are you thinking of? They are total 
strangers to each other.” 

“Something will happen to bring them together. I feel it! I 
know it! They will meet—there will be a mortal quarrel between 
them—and I shall be to blame. Oh, Lucy! why didn’t I take your 
advice? Why was I mad enough to let Frank know that I loved 
him? Are you going to the landing-stage? I am all ready—I 
must go with you.” 

“You must not think of it, Clara. There will be crowding and 
confusion at the waterside. You are not strong enough to bear it. 
Wait—I won't be long away—wait till I come back.” 

“T must, and will, go with you! Crowd? He will be among the 
exowd! Confusion? in that confusion he will find his way to Frank ! 
Don’t ask me to wait. I shall go mad if I wait. I shall aot know a 
moment’s ease until I have seen Frank, with my own eyes, safe in 
the boat which takes him to his ship! You have got your bonnet on; 
what are we stopping here for? Come! or I shall go without you. 
Look at the cleck! We have not a moment to lose!” 

VOL. XLII. G 
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It was useless to contend with her. Mrs. Crayford yielded. The 
two women left the house together. 

The landing-stage, as Mrs. Crayford had predicted, was thronged with 
spectators. Not only the relatives and friends of the Arctic voyagers,. 
but strangers as well, had assembled in large numbers to see the 
ships sail. Clara’s eyes wandered affrightedly hither and thither 
among the strange faces in the crowd; searching for the one face 
that she dreaded to see, and not finding it. So completely were her 
nerves unstrung, that she started with*a cry of alarm, on suddenly 
hearing Frank’s voice behind her. 

“The Sea-Mew’s boats are waiting,” he said. “I must go, darling. 
How pale you are looking, Clara! Are you ill?” 

She never answered. She questioned him with wild eyes, and 
trembling lips. 

“Has. anything happened to you, Frank? anything out of the 
common ?” 

Frank laughed at the strange question. 

“Anything out of the common?” he repeated. “ Nothing that I 
know of—except sailing for the Arctic seas. That’s out of the 
common, I suppose—is’nt it ?” 

“‘Has anybody spoken to you, since last night? Has any stranger 
followed you in the street ?” 

Frank turned in blank amazement to Mrs. Crayford ; 

“ What on earth does she mean ?” 

Mrs. Crayford’s lively invention supplied her with an answer, on 
the spur of the moment. 

“Do you believe in dreams, Frank? Of course you don’t! Clara 
has been dreaming about you ; and Clara is foolish enough to believe 
in dreams. That’s all—it’s not worth talking about. Hark! they 
are calling you. Say good-bye, or you will be too late for the 
boat.” 

Frank took Clara’s hand. Long afterwards—in the dark Arctic 
days, in the dreary Arctic nights—he remembered how coldly and 
how passively that hand lay in his, 

“Courage, Clara!” he said gaily. “A sailor's sweetheart must 
accustom herself to partings. The time will soon pass. Good-bye, 
my darling! Good-bye, my wife!” 

He kissed the cold hand; he looked his last—for many a long. 
year perhaps!—at the pale and beautiful face. “ Howshe loves me!” 
he thought. “How the parting distresses her!” He still held her 
hand—he would have lingered longer—if Mrs. Crayford had not 
wisely waived all ceremony, and pushed him away. 

The two ladies followed him at a safe distance, through the crowd, 
and saw him step into the boat. The oars struck the water; Frank 
waved his cap to Clara. In a moment more a vessel at anchor hid 
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the boat from view. They had seen the last of him, on his way 
to the Frozen Deep! 

“No Richard Wardour in the boat,” said Mrs. Crayford. “No 
Richard Wardour on the shore. Let this be a lesson to you, my 
dear. Never be foolish enough to believe in presentiments again.” 

Clara’s eyes still wandered suspiciously to and fro among the crowd. 

“Are you not satisfied yet ?” asked Mrs. Crayford. 

“No,” Clara answered. “I am not satisfied yet.” 

“What! still looking for him? This is really too absurd. Here 
is my husband coming. I shall tell him to call a cab, and send you 
home.” 

Clara drew back a few steps. 

“I won't be in the way, Lucy, while you are taking leave of your 
good husband,” she said. “I will wait here.” 

“Wait here! What for?” 

“For something which I may yet see. Or for something which I 
may still hear.” 

“ Richard Wardour ?” 

“ Richard Wardour.” 

Mrs. Crayford turned to her husband, without another word. Clara's 
infatuation was beyond the reach of remonstrance. 

The boats of the Wanderer took the place at the landing-stage 
vacated by the boats of the Sea-Mew. A burst of cheering among 
the outer ranks of the crowd, announced the arrival of the commander 
of the expedition on the scene. Captain Helding appeared, looking 
right and left for his first lieutenant. Finding Crayford with his wife, 
the captain made his apologies for interfering, with his best grace. 

“Give him up to his professional duties, for one minute, Mrs. 
Crayford, and you shall have him back again for half an hour. The 
Arctic Expedition is to blame, my dear lady—not the captain—for 
parting man and wife. In Crayford’s place, I should have left it to 
the bachelors to find the North West Passage, and have stopped at 
home with you!” 

Excusing himself in those bluntly complimentary terms, Captain 
Helding drew the lieutenant aside a few steps; accidentally taking a 
direction that led the two officers close to the place at which Clara 
was standing. Both the captain and the lieutenant were too com- 
pletely absorbed in their professional business to notice her. Neither 
the one nor the other had the faintest suspicion that she could, 
and did, hear every word of the talk that passed between them. 

“You received my note this morning ?” the captain began. 

“Certainly, Captain Helding—or I should have been on board the 
ship before this.” 

“J am going on board myself at once,” the captain proceeded. 
“But I must ask you to keep your boat waiting for half an hour 

c 2 
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more. You will be all the longer with your wife, you know. I thought 
of that, Crayford.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, Captain Helding. I suppose there is 
some other reason for inverting the customary order of things, 
and keeping the lieutenant on shore, after the captain is on board ?” 

“Quite true! there ¢s another reason. I want you to wait fora 
volunteer who has just joined us.” 

“ A volunteer !” 

“Yes. He has his outfit to get in a hurry, and he may be half an 
hour late.” 

“Tt’s rather a sudden appointment, isn’t it ?” 

“No doubt. Very sudden.” 

“ And—pardon me—it’s rather a long time (as we are situated) to 
keep the ships waiting for one man?” 

“Quite true, again. But a man who is worth having is worth 
waiting for. This man is worth having; this man is worth his weight 
in gold—to such an expedition as ours. Seasoned to all climates and 
all fatigues—a strong fellow, a brave fellow, a clever fellow—in short, 
an excellent officer. I know him well, or I should never have taken 
him. The country gets plenty of work out of my new volunteer, 
Crayford. He only returned yesterday from foreign service.” 

“* He only returned yesterday from foreign service! And he volun- 
teers this morning to join the Arctic Expedition? You astonish 
me.” , 

“T dare say I do! You can’t be more astonished than I was, when 
he presented himself at my hotel and told me what he wanted. ‘ Why, 
my good fellow, you have just got home,’ I said. ‘Are you weary of 
your freedom, after only a few hours’ experience of it?” His answer 
rather startled me. He said, ‘I am weary of my life, sir. I have 
come home and found a trouble to welcome me, which goes near to 
break my heart. If I don’t take refuge in absence and hard work, | 
am a lost man. Will you give mea refuge? That's what he said, 
Crayford, word for word.” 

“ Did you ask him to explain himself, further ?” 

“Not I! I knew his value; and I took the poor devil on the spot, 
without pestering him with any more questions. No need to ask him 
to explain himself. The facts speak for themselves in these cases. 
The old story, my good friend! There’s a woman at the bottom of it, 
of course.” 


Mrs. Crayford, waiting for the return of her husband as patiently 
as she could, was startled by feeling a hand suddenly laid on her 
shoulder. She looked round, and confronted Clara. Her first feel- 
ing of surprise changed instantly to alarm. Clara was trembling from 
head to foot. 
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“ What is the matter? What has frighte-ed you, my dear ?” 

“Lucy! I have heard of him !” 

“Richard Wardour again ?” 

“ Remember what I told you. I have heard every word of the con- 
versation between Captain Helding and your husband. A man came 
to the captain this morning and volunteered to join the Wanderer. 
The captain has taken him. The man is Richard Wardour.” 

“You don’t mean it! Are you sure? Did you hear Captain 
Helding mention his name ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then how do you know it’s Richard Wardour ?” 

“Don’t ask me! I am as certain of it, as that I am standing 
here! They are going away together, Lucy—away to the eternal ice 
and snow. My foreboding has come true! The two will meet—the 
man who is to marry me and the man whose heart I have broken !” 

“Your foreboding has not come true, Clara! The men have not 
met here—the men are not likely to meet elsewhere, They are 
appointed to separate ships. Frank belongs to the Sea-~Mew—and 
Wardour to the Wanderer. See! Captain Helding has done. My 
husband is coming this way. Let me make sure. Let me speak to 
him.” 

Lieutenant Crayford returned to his wife. She spoke to him 
instantly. 

“ William ! you have got a new volunteer who joins the Wanderer ?” 

“ What! you have been listening to the captain and me ?” 

“T want to know his name.’ 

“ How in the world did you manage to hear what we said to each 
other ?” 

“ His name? has the captain given you his name?” 

“ Don’t excite yourself, my dear. Look! you are positively alarm- 
ing, Miss Burnham. The new volunteer is a perfect stranger to us. 
There is his name—last on the ship’s list. 

Mrs. Crayford snatched the list out of her husband’s hand, and 
read the name: 

“RicnarD Warpovr.” 


THE END OF THE FIRST SCENE. 








A Burning Question. 


Accorpinc to a wise old saw there is no smoke without fire, and 
according toa famous legal maxim there is no wrong without a remedy. 
The more interesting, and at present more dependent, portion of 
humanity complain that they live under a constant sense of injury, 
and that the notorious tyranny of man over man has been a paternal 
government of the mildest and most solicitous kind, compared with the 
tyranny of man over woman. Here, obviously, is smoke ; and of late 
it has risen in volumes. Burning, therefore, there must be some- 
where, and in that worst form of conflagration—heartburning. 
Under such condition it behoves us to cast about us for a cure, 
and certainly not to begin by the assumption that no cure is to be 
found. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and one which affords the more 
thoroughgoing advocates of Woman’s Rights, and of the abolition, as 
far as is practicable, of all distinction between the sexes, a fine 
opportunity for telling argument and retort, that the boasted defer- 
ence and consideration extended by the stronger sex to the fairer one 
should materially abandon them when they condescend to handle this 
particular subject. When a woman enters a room, a man rises; 
when she wants anything, he offers to get it for her; he takes care, 
as a rule, that she occupies the best seat, or at least the seat she 
prefers, in a railway carriage, in a steamboat, at a concert, at the 
oper, in fact, everywhere ; he makes room for her, listens to her with 
more of courtesy in his manners than he would employ in conversing 
with ‘one of his own sex; gives her his arm, gives her his help; 
gives her, in fact, everything she is good enough to accept from him, 
and feels himself more than amply rewarded by the very existence of 
her charm and her graciousness. 

All this is exceedingly offensive to some advanced members of the 
discontented confraternity of Woman’s Rights’ Women, and they justify 
their resentment by alleging that this so-called courtesy is only skin- 
deep, that it is a cunning cloak for contempt, an apology for funda- 
mental selfishness, 2 Machiavellian invention for keeping women in 
subjection by flattering their vanity, and pampering their supposed 
weakness and inability to do anything for themselves, the systematic 
apparatus of sensual and aggressive passions, and in no sense the 
birth or expression of true regard, or of a manly sense of chivalry. 
We can open and shut doors for ourselves, they say. We do not want 
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your help in getting over a gate or a style more than you want 
ours. We can run our own messages, if you will only be good 
enough to leave us alone, You would smother us with flowers; we 
would rather breathe the fresh and free air. But that you want 
wholly for yourselves. 

Non noster hic sereno. We do not say that there is no element of 
truth in it, since some worthless motive almost invariably enters into 
all good practices. But belonging as we do to the sex thus arraigned, 
we can only say, speaking for ourselves, that if politeness—and by 
politeness in this case I mean special politeness—towards women 
were banished from the face of society, we would rather turn hermits 
at once and live on a pillar, and that as long as it is open to us to 
exercise any choice, politeness of that sort shall not disappear. 

But politeness and deference of the more unsubstantial sort, unless 
associated with and expressive of a deference deep-seated and always at 
call, are undoubtedly a poor thing, and may well seem to reflective minds 
an offensive thing. And it certainly is a noteworthy fact that not only 
have chivalry and consideration, but even ordinary good manners, been 
thrown to the winds by the majority of men in discussing with women 
this question, which interests women more than all others. We think 
it is no exaggeration to say that the male writers upon this subject 
have vied with each other in want of consideration and deference— 
indeed in downright rudeness, roughness, and ill-manners. It is not 
surprising that a journal like the Saturday Review, for instance, 
should do so, since its writers apparently make a profession of im- 
perfectly-polished scurrility. Unfortunately, when dealing with this 
one matter, the great majority of journals have striven to be as 
vulgar and indecent as the Saturday Review, and some of them have 
succeeded. Public speakers, moreover, have frequently lost all sense 
of propriety, all regard for their own manhood in dealing with it. 

We have thought it desirable, and even indispensable, to allude to 
this incidental feature of a Burning Question, firstly, because so long 
as men allow themselves to forget their manliness in discussing it, 
they can always plausibly be accused of observing it on minor occa- 
sions for their own selfish purposes; and secondly, because though, 
as will be seen, we fear we shall not be considered satisfactory con- 
verts to the doctrine of Women’s Rights by those excellent ladies who 
have charge of redressing Women’s wrongs, we have certainly no in- 
tention of treating an honourable and conscientious crusade with any- 
thing but the deepest respect, of meeting argument with anything 
but argument, and assuredly never with ridicule, or of riding off from 
a field where solid but courteous thrusts have to be given and 
received, with a cowardly air of easy but altogether insufficient 
banter. 

Let us begin, then, by recognising the fact that a considerable num- 
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ber of women are much dissatisfied with their condition and oppor- 
tunities, and with those of their sex generally ; and that these women 
are not idle women, frivolous women, self-indulgent women, ignorant 
women, or women of a low moral fibre, but precisely the most gifted, 
the most able, the most industrious, the most thoughtful women ; the 
women the most impressed with a sense of their responsibility as 
human beings, the most ardent in the trying and too often disappoint- 
ing pursuit of the amelioration of their species, the most keenly 
desirous of knowledge, the most deeply thirsting for progress; the 
women to whom morality is not mere drawing-room jargon or pul- 
pit platitudes, but a mighty matter—indeed to them the mightiest 
matter in the world. That they are women of this calibre does not 
by any means prove that they are right in their views ; but we submit 
that it does entitle them to a respectful hearing. The experience even 
of fools, if it be a long one, is often a more valuable and trustworthy 
guide than the moral speculations of the wise; and it may well be 
that these earnest female philosophers are running after an ignis- 
fatuus with as much solemnity as has been displayed more than once 
in this world by philosophers in the pursuit of interesting mirages. 
But, at any rate, and in the name of decency and candour, let us hear 
what they have got to say, and let us reply to them with our reason, 
and not with our raillery. 

They are dissatisfied. Why? It is not easy to exhaust the number 
of their alleged griefs even in a comparatively long article; but we 
think we shall state the chief and the most urgent of their complaints 
if we arrange them under four heads. 

First. Women do not possess the same facilities for being well and 
variously educated as men, nor can they avail themselves of the nume- 
rous endowments which have been made for the purpose of promoting 
education, whether primary, secondary, or final ; whilst the legislature 
and society, in consenting to deal with the utmost freedom with the 
intentions of Founders, when those intentions appear no longer to co- 
incide with the interests and wants of the community, show no dis- 
position to dedicate any portion of these funds, thus more or less at 
their disposal, to the advancement and amelioration of the education of 
women. 

Secondly. The reason of this indisposition arises from the fact that 
there exists a general opinion that the education of women is not s0- 
important as that of men, that it cannot, as a rule, be carried as far 
in the one case as in the other, and that wherever an exception to the 
rule occurs, it is attended with serious injury, chiefly physical, to the 
individual who illustrates the exception ; that a little education goes 
a very long way with women, and that if they know one or two lan- 
guages, how to play, sing, or draw, and to make themselves orna- 
mental and agreeable, that is quite enough, or at least that if to these 
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be added the qualities which render a woman a good wife, a good 
mother, and a good housekeeper, the whole duty of woman is at- 
tained. It is affirmed by the advocates of the further emancipation 
of women that this view is narrow, shallow, and false ! 

Thirdly. Women in the upper and middle classes lie under a heavy 
and keenly felt wrong, because they are practically disqualitied, partly 
through social prejudice, partly through bigoted legislation, from 
competing with men in the active walks of life, from becoming doc- 
tors, barristers, attorneys, accountants, professors, stockbrokers, bank- 
ers, and the rest. This disqualification springs from the selfish 
jealousy of men, who are unwilling to share the good things of life 
with those who do not now possess them, from their fear lest the con- 
cession should withdraw women from their authority and influence, 
and from their repugnance to allowing women to do anything which 
may render them less ornamental, less vain, less dependent on man’s 
admiration, in a word, transform them from toys and slaves into free 
agents, just as little disposed as men to have their natural powers sac- 
rificed to the infirmities and passions of the other sex. 

Fourthly. Women are excluded from the suffrage, and are thus not- 
represented in Parliament, which makes the laws under which they 
live, though all but the lowest and most uneducated male classes of 
the community have votes, and though the reason for giving them 
votes was that it was both just and desirable that their wishes should 
be made known through the medium of representatives elected by 
themselves. Were women to enjoy the suffrage, they would soon 
make their wishes heard in Parliament, and the wrongs under which 
they now suffer would speedily be abolished. 

We believe this is a fair and almost a full statement of their lead- 
ing complaints, gathered, not at secondhand, from what their oppo- 
nents find it convenient to presume that they mean and demand, but 
from direct intercourse and conversation with themselves. 

Now it seems to us that in any reasonably-conducted controversy 
upon this question, as indeed upon any question in which human 
beings and human interests are concerned, it is indispensable to have 
a clear and definite notion of what it is that Society, in a mood at 
once liberal and deliberate, has a right to expect from women, in 
the way of self-sacrifice and surrender of complete, possible, and 
imaginable development, in the interests of itself regarded as an inter- 
dependent whole, consisting of men, women, children, husbands, wives, 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, citizens—of the town, 
the state, and the world. We must beg the reader to observe and reflect 
that this is no mere verbal enumeration or gratuitous amplification. 
Indeed, far from being an amplification, it is not ample enough, for it 
by no means exhausts the relations in which women may find them- 
selves. Not to dwell excessively on the point, we may briefly say that 
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we have not mentioned two such important relations as those com- 
monly called respectively Love and Friendship. We want an English 
equivalent for the French expression solidarité, We are solidaires in 
this world, and are responsible for each other’s mistakes, whether we 
wish it or not. As an English writer once put it, somewhat curtly, 


“ Life is a bank in which, it may be said, 
The liability ’s not limited.” 


It necessarily flows, from such a state of things, when once frankly 
recognised, that no individual, and no class of individual, has a right 
to what we have termed complete, possible, and imaginable development. 
Women have not the right, neither have men. It is clear that men 
might do a great many things they abstain from doing, and from 
which they abstain in the interest of their fellow-creatures generally. 
Civilization has a tendency to check and even to extinguish many 
natural faculties, which in a more savage, and therefore more simple, 
condition, are cultivated, developed, and expanded. There can be no 
question, moreover, that many men, and some women, have both the 
faculty and the disposition—as the point has been fittingly put by one 
of the extreme and outrageous advocates of Women’s Rights in 
America, with whom it would be not only the height of injustice, 
but the depths of grossness to confound our own upholders of the 
cause—to love whom they like, as long as they like, and as often as 
they like. It is a disposition native to some unhappy characters, and 
one which may possibly be cultivated by dint of perverse habits, even 
by those not strongly tinged with it at the outset. In other words, it 
is a faculty which might be developed. Fortunately, it is not gene- 
rally developed, but, on the contrary, repressed. 

We give this only as an instance. But if anybody will reflect, he 
will soon convince himself that, all through life, not what a person or 
a class of persons might become, but what, in the interests of them- 
selves and their fellows conjointly, it is desirable they should become, is 
the test and measure of whether they are having fair play in the 
exercise of their natural gifts. We have, therefore, to ask ourselves at 
starting, not what conceivably might happen if women were allowed 
unlimited “ room to orb about,” but what is the orbit, or within what 
limits should be the orbit, it is desirable for them to take, with a 
due though not exaggerated regard to the general welfare of the 
race, as far as impartially exercised reason, based upon experience, 
but assisted by a generous imagination, will enable us to understand 
the matter. 

Now, it may seem to some people that we are beginning with a 
lamentable piece of commonplace when we assert that, in the general 
interests of society, and we believe, in the general interests of women, 
though certainly not in the interest of their widest, most diverse, and 
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most comprehensive possible development, it is desirable for women, as 
a rule, to regard the rights and duties of wives and mothers as the 
best to which they can attain, and those concerning which they should 
be the most keenly jealous and solicitous. But as our object is not 
originality but truth, we must bear with equanimity the reproach, if 
anybody should be disposed to Jevel it at us, that our starting point is 
a commonplace of commonplaces. The real question is, Is this com- 
monplace in dispute? If it is not, we shall get along very easily. 

But the truth is, it is in dispute, and is implicitly, if not explicitly, 
denied by the more frank and thorough-going advocates of what is 
called the equality of the sexes. When they plead that women should 
be educated in precisely the same manner as men: should row, play 
cricket, fives, racket, polo, and the rest; should pursue the same 
course of studies, and pursue them with the same object of becoming 
merchants, barristers, surgeons, physicians, surveyors, and indeed 
everything that can be named; and should become all these in order 
to lead a life of equal freedom and energy with men, and by the 
money remuneration which proceeds from them, be placed in a posi- 
tion of like independence: they do in effect assert that though 
marriage may be a good thing, though to be a wife may be a good 
thing, though to be a mother may be a good thing, these are merely 
good things among other good things, and not necessarily the best 
thing, and least of all the one thing necessary. If you argue this 
point with those of them who have thought the matter out most 
thoroughly, and who are perfectly candid in expressing their senti- 
ments, they will tell you that it is by no means clear that such a 
change in the training, habits, and position of their sex would operate 
against marriage, as at present understood, or render their sex less 
well fitted for it, but that if it did so, then marriage, as at present 
understood, must bear the penalty, and that it is only just and proper 
that it should do so. To put the point succinctly, it is better that 
marriages should be fewer and women less of wives and mothers than 
they are at present, than that women should be checked in the growth 
of their capacities, and be made subordinate members of the com- 
munity. Or, to state it yet more briefly, it is more reasonable that 
marriage, as we understand it, should be sacrificed to the interests of 
women, than that women should be sacrificed to the interests of 
marriage. 

And here it is that we are prepared to join issue with them. Our 
readers must not imagine that, in advancing the foregoing assertion, 
these persons have in their mind anything either immoral or in the 
faintest degree antagonistic to morality. We know them too well to 
make any such mistake, but we must guard our readers against making 
it. All that is in question is the possibility of .men and women 
becoming more and more indisposed to marry—women, by reason of 
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the independence thus acquired, and men by reason of the change 
thus induced in women, and of women becoming, in marriage, less 
absorbed in the duties of looking after a house and its inmates. 

Now, our contention is that marriage, though, like all human in- 
stitutions and arrangements, imperfect, frequently a dead failure, full 
of pitfalls for everyone, and occasionally a very tomb of hope for the 
very incautious or the peculiarly unfortunate, is an institution and 
arrangement of striking practical wisdom, the child not of prejudice 
and what is called priestcraft, but of long and dispassionate expe- 
rience, and that, as far as well-balanced judgment can see, it is the 
highest and happiest state attainable by the bulk of mankind, whether 
of one sex or the other, and is, moreover, the one which is most com- 
patible with a society at once orderly and progressive, and with all the 
other arrangements by which that highly complex vital organism, 
humanity, is kept going more or less satisfactorily. We should be 
prepared to maintain, and should indeed like to labour to show, if no 
considerations of space restrained us, that marriage, though an institu- 
tion morally of peculiar advantage to the male sex, works, from a 
material point of view, more to the advantage of woman than of man, 
and, if we may loosely use such language, has been invented rather 
for her benefit than for his. All, however, that it is necessary to 
maintain is, that it works to the advantage of both, and that it is so 
indispensable to their welfare and to the welfare of society, that we 
are justified in viewing with the utmost suspicion and repugnance any 
innovations, however specious and plausible, and though advocated 
under the sacred plea of justice to the weak, which would seem to 
have a tendency to lead people to undervalue it in theory, even rela- 
tively, and to sacrifice it at ‘all in practice. Nor, we may say un- 
affectedly, are we merely setting down inherited prejudices. The 
writer of these lines has in his time emancipated himself from well 
nigh every opinion in which he was trained, and has submitted him- 
self again to the discipline of but very few of them, and that only after 
some experience, and after, he believes, the exercise of disinterested 
investigation and reflection. 

What, then, is in one sense our conclusion, and in another our 
starting point, is that to be good wives and mothers and good exem- 
plars of domestic life, is the one end, where women are concerned, 
which can on no account be surrendered; and that so thoroughly is 
this the case, that we are quite willing to say that if it could be ob- 
tained only by surrendering half their freedom and all their education, 
half their freedom and all their education would have to be surrendered. 
That no such sacrifice, happily, is necessary we shall see before we 
have done. 

That point of the argument, however, is not yet reached. What 
we have now to ask is, Would it be possible for women generally to 
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be merchants, surgeons, barristers, shipping-agents, underwriters, 
members of parliament—for it is absurd to suppose that they should 
be successful Advocates or Women of business, and yet have the doors 
of the House of Commons shut in their face—and, in fine, to com- 
pete with men in all the active, rough, thorny, often brutal, and always 
selfish, affairs and pursuits of life, without the relation of the sexes 
undergoing material modification, without men losing for women those 
feelings of tenderness, delicacy, chivalry, and romance which they at 
present largely entertain for them, without women ceasing to regard 
men as shields and bulwarks against the hard strokes of life, and with- 
out thereby a disinclination growing up on the one side to love, and 
on the other to be loved, and without marriage thus being rendered 
either more infrequent or a mere contract based rather upon views of 
self-interest than one softened and elevated by the promptings and 
inspiration of affection? It will be observed that we do not stop to 
argue whether women can, or ever could, compete successfully with 
men in the stern, pitiless conflicts of the market-place, the stock- 
exchange, the bar, the hospital, and the rest. We entertain no doubt, 
and we think no dispassionate person will entertain a doubt, that they 
would, in all such contests, be placed at a painful disadvantage. We 
prefer, however, to argue on the assumption that, by dint of patience, 
perseverance, inherited development, and accommodation to circum- 
stances,women might end by making themselves equal rivals of men 
in all the spheres we have named, and to rely solely upon the con- 
tention that their success in this respect would be fatal, or at least 
deplorably injurious, to the fulfilment of what, after the copious ex- 
planation of our meaning we have given, we surely need not fear to 
speak of as their highest destiny. 

There are two spheres in this world, as a distinguished living 
novelist has said—if not in any of his books, in his conversation—the 
domestic sphere and the forensic sphere, the indoor department and 
the outdoor department. And it is absolutely impossible that the 
same person, be his or her energy what it will, can perform the duties 
of the two perfectly, or even satisfactorily, at one and the same time. 
A man may be the manager of a household, and may perform the 
task as well as any woman ; but we defy him to be a barrister in large 
practice whilst he is doing so. A woman may conceivably be a 
doctor in large practice, and possibly as able a doctor as any member 
‘of the faculty, but we do strenuously maintain that she cannot at the 
same time be a model wife, mother, and housekeeper. It is not only 
that there is not time to be both, and there could not be, unless sleep 
could be dispensed with altogether, but that, even if time abounded, 
the demands of the two trades, so to speak, would over and over again 
arise at one and the same time, and the demands of the one would 
have to be sacrificed to the demands of another. Nor is it any answer 
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to say that somebody else can be got to see after the domestic arrange- 
ments ; after the dinner, the washing-bills, the linen, the children, the 
thousand and one apparently little things, which are great things, both 
because they are so numerous, and because they are so important. Some- 
body else could be got to go and see the patient; but in the one case 
we should not have a model housekeeper, and in the other we should 
not have a model physician. 

It would be easy to multiply or prolong our illustrations ; but we 
submit that the more fully and the more candidly this branch of >the 
question is approached, the more conclusively will it be established that 
no woman—and the remark would be equally applicable to a man—could 
acquit herself, to the satisfaction of a competent and impartial judge, 
of duties at once domestic and forensic. She might attempt both, and 
might succeed up to a certain point ; and by dint of great cleverness, 
energy, and versatility, might triumph over the inherent difficulties of 
the case to the extent of exciting astonishment in the breasts of 
_ lookers-on, and becoming in the eyes of the enthusiastic a sort of 
Pheenix. But as the object spoken of is not to excite wonder, but to 
do one thing perfectly, or as nearly perfectly as possible, the gain 
would be doubtful. In most instances, if not, indeed, in truth, in all 
instances, a shrewd and pitiless observer would perhaps have to pro- 
nounce that the ambitious amphibian had become a Joan of two trades 
and a master of neither. 

It follows, therefore, that if women are, on any large scale, to devote 
themselves to the professions and careers of life, they must become 
more or less inefficient wives, mothers, and managers of a household; 
and as we cannot allow that any speculative advantage of which we 
ever heard would justify this deterioration of their powers in a sphere 
in which their powers ought to be even more and more perfected, we 
are perforce driven to the conclusion that it is uot desirable that women 
should devote themselves to such professions and careers, That being 
so, law and society are obviously exonerated from all obligation to 
attempt to make arrangements which would encourage their doing so. 
Nay, more ; law and society would seem to be bound to do everything 
within reason to discourage them. Mind, we use no stronger phrase 
than “discourage.” We do not say that society ought to forbid or 
absolutely prevent them from adopting such a course; neither do we 
mean that it ought to treat with harshness, or frown upon those 
women who contrive, in spite of its discouragement, to lead the active, 
professional, or business life. In the first place, the great and august 
principle of toleration forbids such treatment. In the second place, 
the women who, in the face of discouragement, do make the experi- 
ment, are pretty sure to be women of an exceptionally earnest and 
lofty character, even if their views be mistaken. In the third place, 
there is in such matters no argument so conclusive as experiment ; 
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and the success or failure of these few rebels will serve more than a 
library full of written reasoning to convince those whose minds may 
yet remain indoubt. Fourthly, and finally, there is always room in 
this world for exceptions; and it may remain perfectly true that 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred had best be model wives and 
mothers, and yet it be perfectly legitimate and not to be complained 
of that the hundredth should be neither a mother nor a wife, though 
if she be a wife or mother we must maintain that it is indispensable 
she should be a thorough-going wife and mother, and not half a wife 
and mother, and half something else, which interferes with her being 
the first. 

There are, however, certain remunerative occupations which can be 
conducted at home, and which a woman may therefore venture upon 
with perfect propriety, and consistently with the views we have been 
attémpting to lay down; only, even in these, there is on the one side 
a danger lest they should absorb too much of her time to the detri- 
ment of her more imperative though less showy duties; and on the 
other, the probability that the more imperative duties will absorb so 
much of her time as to detract from the goodness of the work under- 
taken. A woman may write books at home, may paint pictures at 
home, may make statues at home; and we are perfectly aware that 
there are people so little endowed with dialectical faculty as to imagine 
that when they adduce one or two instances of women who have been 
great writers and good mothers at the same time, and numerous in- 
stances of women who have been tolerable writers and good wives at 
the same time, they have advanced an objection which upsets all that 
we have been saying. But the answer is as obvious as it is simple. 
The fingers of one hand will more than serve to count the women who 
have been great writers and good housewives; and both because they 
form so infinitesimal a minority, and because that quality which can- 
not be legislated for—viz., Genius—alone accounts for the combina- 
tion, we need not concern ourselves about them, and their existence 
and what they have done is utterly irrelevant to an argument respect-- 
ing the condition and necessities of the bulk of mankind. As for the 
numerous women who have written tolerably well, we must be excused 
for saying that the world would have been no worse off if they had. 
not written at all. Nor is it possible to avoid observing that, as a 
rule, these writers, who have added so little either to our knowledge 
or our delectation, have added just as little to the comfort and credit 
of home. Nevertheless, if a woman finds it to be her duty to write 
or to paint a little, in order to add to the family income, and she does 
this without neglecting her household affairs, all honour to her. Only, 
it must be remarked, that there is nothing in our existing legal or 
social arrangements to prevent her from doing so. 

Certain not easily stated exceptions apart, therefore, it is not to be- 
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desired that women should occupy themselves, as the main affair of 
their life, with other than domestic concerns ; and, as a consequence, 
they should not be educated, as a rule, with any view to their doing 
680. But it does not in the least follow that they should not be 
highly educated—much more highly educated, in fact, than for the 
most part they are now. But whilst their education, to be complete, 
should be, like that of men, both general and special, the special part 
of their education should be radically different from that of men, and 
their general education by no means the same. 

Everybody knows the phrase, “the education of a gentleman,” which 
is an education that enlarges, strengthens, and adorns the mind, but 
that has no reference to any particular pursuit or profession. Similarly, 
there should be the education of a lady, which should likewise enlarge, 
strengthen, and adorn the mind, but concern itself with no special 
object of gain, or what is commonly called utility. But just as a 
young man, after passing through school training and university life, 
supposing that he aspires to be a doctor, a barrister, or what not, 
proceeds to superadd to the education of a gentleman the specific 
education of a doctor or a barrister, so should the education of a lady 
be followed, or, in her case, perhaps, be accompanied by a specific 
education which will qualify her to be the accomplished mistress of a 
household—a function and a task we will make bold to say which are 
as high, noble, and useful, as any functions and tasks that can be 
named in this world, short of the tasks and functions of genius. She 
should be taught sewing, plain and ornamental, in all its branches ; 
she should thoroughly understand the great, difficult, and important 
art of cooking, from the point of view both of health, of pleasure, and 
of economy; she should be thoroughly inoculated with a love and 
talent for method; she should grasp all the leading principles of 
health and regimen ; she should learn double entry: and should, ina 
word, be as complete a mistress of her business as a banker or brewer 
is of his. A horror of waste, of unpunctuality, a desire to make 
money by saving it—not parsimoniously but judiciously—and by 
spending it appropriately, should be a second nature to her. A 
woman who does all these things is a truly great creature: and every 
‘man who knows the true value of things, and the just meaning of 
‘virtue and accomplishments, reverences her from the depths of 
his soul. 

Let it not be lost sight of, however, that we have already said that 
with this special education is to go a general and generous education 
‘dikewise. Nor can we believe, for a moment, that a woman, any more 
than a man, can be too highly educated, as long as the limits of 
»physical strength are duly regarded. But we cannot allow that the 
general education of men and women should be the same. We have 
refused altogether in this paper to enter upon the discussion whether 
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the mental capacity of women be or be not equal to the mental capa- 
city of men, and we must continue to refuse to do so; for the point 
does not concern us. Our search is, not what women can do, but 
what it is best they should do; and the substance of their education 
therefore will be governed, not by considerations of what marvels of 
knowledge we might make of them, but by the consideration of what 
it is we want to make of them. We want to make excellent wives 
and mothers of them; and we must never lose sight of this fact. 
And we do not think that the study, in early years, of the Latin and 
Greek poets, for example, harmless and even suitable as it may be to 
boys and young men, will be either suitable or harmless to girls and 
young women. We do not say they are not to learn Latin and 
Greek. Indeed, let them do so; but their reading of Latin and 
Greek classical authors will have to be very different from what it is 
at Eton and Christchurch. But, indeed, there ought here to be no 
difficulty or room for contention. Once it is allowed that the object 
ultimately in view is marriage and motherhood, sensible and open- 
minded people will scarcely?differ as to what should be the nature of 
the education to be given. It is only when people either avowedly or 
unconsciously assume that ‘a women ought to be a highly developed 
and various human being first and above all things, and then a wife 
and a mother if you will and just as it happens, that cause for con- 
troversy begins. That is why we have dwelt—some of our readers 
will perhaps say “ harped.””—upon the point so long. 

We stated, at the outset, that there are four wrongs of which 
Women’s Rights women complain ; and it will be seen that we have 
substantially conceded the existence of two of them, and practically 
denied the existence of the third. We allow that women are not 
sufficiently well educated, and that they are not sufficiently well 
educated because there has long prevailed, and still does largely pre- 
vail, a mistaken notion both as to the quality and as to the quantity 
of education that would be good for them ; and our conclusion is, that 
they ought to be as well, as highly, and as completely educated, as 
women and ladies as the other sex ought to be, as men and gentlemen. 
And we not only grant that ; but we should be glad to insist upon it. 
But we sternly deny that they ought to be educated with a view to 
following the same careers as men, inasmuch as, speaking generally 
and for an overpowering majority of men, such careers, even if practi- 
cable, ought not to be pursued by them. 

As regards the fourth grievance, the non-possession of the suffrage, 
the advocates for its being conferred on women are divided into two 
camps. One portion of them desire that every woman should have 
the suffrage where a man would have it; the other portion regard 
coverture as a bar. We speak with some doubt; but as far as we can 
make out, the real, active, earnest spirits of the movement belong to 
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the former section, at least in heart, and merely consent to act with: 
the second and milder section for the moment, in order to use their 
numbers and services. If we are right in this, we should be disposed 
to meet the demand with a decided negative; though we are aware 
that there is much in the argument that it is precisely married women 
who require the suffrage, since it is they who mainly suffer from the 
injustice of men and the law. If we despaired of rendering the posi- 
tion of married women who suffer from the brutality and selfishness 
of their husbands more tolerable by the mere aid of male legislators, 
we should then be converted by this reasoning. But we believe that 
public opinion is thoroughly alive to this part of the Burning Question, 
and that as the majority of educated men have no wish to be brutal 
and selfish to their wives, it will be solved satisfactorily within no 
long period. Much has been done of late years, and more is in process 
of being done. On the whole, we think women are best away from the 
ballot-box, though a higher education would lead them to take more: 
interest in political questions of importance. But just as men have 
an indirect but considerable influence in the education of their children 
in early years, though the superintendence of it mainly falls to women, 
so we think women might largely influence their husbands’ political 
views, and thereby the politics of the country, without themselves pos- 
sessing a vote. And we should, on the whole, prefer that solution, as 
tending to maintain that essential distinetion of spheres and dutiee. 
which we believe to be permanently desirable. 
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Ben Ionson. 


“He is a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner and 
scorner of others; given rather to lose a friend than a jest; jealous of 
every word and action of those about him (especially after drink, 
which is one of the elements in which he liveth) ; a dissembler of all 
parts which reign in him; a bragger of some goods that he wanteth ; 
thinketh nothing well but what either he himself or some of his 
friends‘or countrymen have said or done; he is passionately kind and 
angry ; careless either to gain or keep; vindictive, but, if he be well 
answered, at himself. For any religion, as being versed in both: 
interpreteth best sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed 
with phantasy, which hath ever mastered his reason, a general disease 
in many poets. His inventions are smooth and easy; but, above all, 
he excelleth in translation.” 

Such is the character of “ Rare Ben Jonson,” given to him by the 
gentle Drummond of Hawthornden, after his most unfortunate visit ; 
a visit nearly the most unlucky ever known, leading to nothing 
but abuse and misunderstanding. What Drummond said of Jonson 
behind his back, immediately after writing to him, “There is nothing 
I wish more than to be in the calendar of them that love you,” we 
have seen above. Drummond having ventured to give his opinion on 
Jonson, Gifford finds it necessary to vilify Drummond by calling him 
every name he could lay his tongue to. He, the gentle Drummond, 
was a “bird of prey”: he “sought to injure a man whom he had 
decoyed under his roof”; “he was of a very depraved mind” ; and go 
on, scolding Drummond and others on Ben Jonson’s behalf to that 
extent that the most incautious reader, from sheer instinct, and 
without inquiry, takes part against Ben Jonson, and not for him. 
Scolding is an utter mistake. When a woman takes to scolding, her 
intimates know that, if she does not scold about one thing she will 
about another, and so no one takes any practical action with regard 
to it. When a critic or biographers take to the same method of action, 
he is never much attended to; and so it comes that thoughtful 
people, reading such a biography as that of Gifford’s, are generally 
sure to seek others. 

With regard to Ben Jonson’s life and character, we shall be 
necessarily very brief; we shall only, so to speak, remind our readers 
of what they doubtless knew before. Our object is to see what is the 
value of those works which this rough and uncouth man left behind 
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him. Personally one of the best-abused men who ever lived, he has 
come down to us with a reputation almost next to that of Shakespeare. 

He was a Scotchman, though he never was but once in Scotland, 
and then he had far better have kept away. His grandfather was a 
man of gentle repute in Annandale, but went to Carlisle. His father 
was a minister of the Gospel, apparently a Puritan, for he was deprived 
of his property under Queen Mary. At the time during which we 
are writing, there is a claim for the peerage of Annandale by a John- 
stone, who is evidently a clansman of the great Ben. The Johnstones 
have made no small mark in border history, but they will possibly be 
like the Tichbornes, best known to posterity through the most eccen- 
tric member of their family. No family on the face of the earth 
have done better for the parent state, in their way, than the John- 
stones, but they have not been so successful as the Campbells; and 
their greatest man is certainly the remarkable Ben. 

Born in 1574, after his father’s death, he entirely missed that 
moulding which a man can only get from a father; a moulding which 
is as much more valuable than the forming of a mother as the 
stamping of a guinea is than the casting of a coiner. A father leaves 
a much more certain mark upon his son than the best of mothers can. 
The merest common sense, the most ordinary knowledge of the world, 
proves that fact so clearly that it is hardly worth ink to write it down. 
At the turning point of every great man’s life occur things which he 
could never speak to his mother about; if he did, she could not under- 
stand him. On the other hand, a father, who gains his son’s confidence, 
can advise, persuade, and warn. The loss of a good mother is bitter 
enough, in all conscience. The loss of the one woman who precedes 
the wife, and who in some points has an authority higher than the 
wife herself, is irremediable. But the loss of the father, the dear 
friend, the tender, gentle companion, from whom nothing is concealed ; 
the man who understands you beyond all others; the man in whose 
broad, kindly bosom you bury secrets of disappointed love, of idleness, 
of carelessness, of a thousand things, only known to men, and which, 
while forgiven by the mother, cannot be sympathised with ; that loss 
—the loss of the father—is more than irremediable ; we have no word 
for it; it must pass as nameless. 

Jonson had no father. He was, in our opinion, the very man of 
all others who should have had one. He was essentially a man’s man ; 
and there isa curious undercurrent of mysogyny in his writings which 
seems at times as strong as that of Swift. ‘“ Why does Nature waste 
her time in making such things?” he says once. A good father 
would have given him more experience of the excellence of women 
than he ever seems to have had; but he sinned in that respect with 
a large school, which is not quite extinct yet. 

While he was a baby his mother married again, so, practically, he 
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had no mother. No blame can be attached either to her or to the 
master bricklayer whom she married, for Jonson had a good private 
education at a school at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and from thence 
went to Westminster, to receive a sound classical education under no 
less a man than the great Camden. Every man who has put pen to 
paper knows these facts, but no one seems to be able to deduce from 
them. Ben Jonson had no domestic life ; he was a child of the peda- 
gogues; not by any means of Jesuit pedagogues, who carefully 
excerpt everything objectionable from the classical authors, but of 
free Protestant schoolmasters, who teach a boy Latin, and turn him 
into the library with Xenophon, Petronius, Ovid, Virgil, and Juvenal, 
all ready to his hands. Good people who shiver and shudder at the 
nameless horrors of ‘ Volpone, must really remember that the child 
Jonson’s first knowledge of the world was gained through books, some 
of which most certainly would bring the author into serious trouble 
now-a-days, if it were possible to find a publisher for them. It is true 
that we are carefully trained to read such books now, but it is bad for 
a lad to do so without the indefinable atmosphere of a pure and intel- 
lectual home around him. Jonson had not this; he was a child of 
the pedagogues, and they are more proud of him than we are. He 
from the first looked at life through classical spectacles, and we have 
the result before us. His tragedy is like Euripides, his comedy like 
Terence. When he looks straight from his own eyes on what sur- 
rounds him, he is invaluable, as giving us a hint of the manners of the 
times, but he is singularly dull. Of the delicate little touches of 
domestic life which we find alike in Shakespeare, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and George Eliot, and which will make all men love them for all 
time, he had no knowledge. He lived in books, not in life. He must 
have known, as we all have, Mrs. Quickly, Rebecca Sharp, Miss Betsy 
Trotwood, and Aunt Glegg, but he never had the power of seeing 
them. Characters, to live, must be typical. He is never natural ; 
he would have made Mr. Glegg jealous of Bob Jakin, and would have 
given us to understand that there was more in the matter than Mrs. 
Glege chose to say. He‘ never could keep the juste méliew in 
fiction ; like Victor Hugo he must be on the stilts or in the mud, for 
his own satisfaction ; but unlike Victor Hugo he is utterly incapable 
of those middle tones, which, when we are laughing heartily at Victor 
Hugo’s worst absurdities, make us put down the book in awe, and 
revere him like a great man. For example, in the two children 
playing with the kitten, Eponine says: 

“Vois-tu, ma seur, cette poupée-li est plus amusante que l’autre. Elle 
remue, elle crie, elle est chaude. Vois-tu, ma sceur, jouons avec. Ce 
serait ma petite-fille. Je serais une dame. Je viendrais te voir et tu la 
regarderais. Peu 4 peu tu verrais ses moustaches, et cela t’étonnerait; et 


tu me dirais: ‘Ah! mon Dieu!’ et je te dirais: ‘Oui, madame, c’est une 
petite-fille que j’ai comme ca. Les petites-filles sont comme ca 4 présent.” 
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No living man except Victor Hugo could write that, and few dead 
ones. Certainly not Ben Jonson. Take Dickens again, in one of his 
most exquisitely nonsensical passages, which we quote, to show that 
Dickens was Victor Hugo’s master in the art of child’s babble. The 
question is, What do sea-side lodging-house keepers do out of the 
season ? 

“ Whether they pretended to to take one another’s lodgings, or to open 
one another’s tea-caddies for fun? Whether they cut off slices of their 
own beef and mutton, and made believe that it belonged to somebody else ? 
Whether they played little dramas of life like children do, and said, ‘I ought 
to come and look at your apartments, and you ought to ask two guineas a 
week too much ; and then I ought to say that I must have the rest of the 
day to think about it, and then you ought to say that another lady and 
gentleman with no children in family.had made a better offer, and that you 
were just going to take the bill down when you hearf the knock.’ ” 


These fancies about children make us laugh as happily and heartily 
as any thing can. ‘The three greatest of our recent writers of prose 
fiction, in truth, infinitely the best writers of prose we ever had, treat 
children with an amount of respectful study which would have rather 
astonished the overrated novelists of the last century. ‘To Ben 
Jonson they were a sealed book. The question arises, “ Was Ben 
Jonson ever a child himself? Did he ever know much of that domestic 
life which leaves such a strong imprint on the nature of most men ?” 
If he did not, we are saying more to excuse him on certain points 
than a thousand infuriated Giffords could do. 

He went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, for a short time ; for how 
long it is not easy to determine. His mother and his step-father, 
who had already done all they could for his education, were unable to 
maintain him in a university career, and he was fetched home to 
work at the trade of his stepfather. And in the name of confusion, 
why not? What on earth is there degrading in the matter? There 
is a certain sort of kid-glove critic to whom the fact seems to be 
horrible. We can only say that he was much better employed at 
bricklaying than he was in writing certain parts of his plays. This 
part of his life seems extremely negative. He was certainly not tutor 
to Sir Walter Raleigh’s boy, because the boy was not born. He did 
not do a great many other things attributed to him, but he certainly 
left his trade and went as a soldier to the Low Countries. Here he served 
one campaign, and then returned to England, his step-father being 
dead, but his mother still living, Jonson being now about nineteen. 
He was probably at that time a handsome and well-formed youth, though 
the great length of his chin and the size of his nose would prevent his 
having ever, like Volpone, played the part of Antindus. ‘The magni- 
ficence of his eyes, and the stern, almost cruel set of his forehead, 
would at all times have prevented his face from being commonplace. 
He now took to acting, apparently in inferior parts; and if any of our 
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readers wish to get into the hottest of hot water we should'recommend 
them to take a side in the controversies about Ben Jonson’s life. No 
person except Mary Queen of Scots ever caused so much quarrelling 
after his death. Professor Masson, the most cautious, the most kindly, 
and the most diligent of our biographers, has mentioned him in his 
‘Life of Drummond’; even he will not escape. As for ourselves, we 
feel that we are walking among red-hot coals. 

He certainly (or uncertainly) killed a man in a duel, was impugned 
for murder, and turned Roman Catholic. He was released and married. 
Very shortly after we come to the first dramatic piece which he 
is known to have written without assistance: ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour.’ This was first acted in 1598, when Jonson was twenty- 
two years old, and has lived to this day, and will probably live for ever,” 
though it is impossible to get it acted without throwing three com- 
panies together. It was first acted at the Globe, and in our opinion is 
by no means such a powerful piece as ‘ Volpone,’ or ‘The Devil is an 
Ass.’ It was a great success. Henslowe and Alleyn (the founder of 
Dulwich College) brought it forward, though Alleyn seems not to 
have taken any part. The actors were, John Duke, C. Beeston, T. 
Pope, J. Hemings, W. Sly (brother of Christopher ?), W. Kempe, 
H. Cende, A. Phillips, R. Burbage, and—hold your breath—WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE! 

What part did ne play? Tradition assigns him the part of the 
Elder Knowell, but there is no proof of that; let us look at the play 
itself and see what it is like, and inquire whether there is not a more 
probable part for Shakespeare. Shakespeare being now an extremely 
handsome young man of thirty-two, we should think it far more pro- 
bable that he took the easy and elegant character of young Knowell, 
and as such we shall mention him, having an instinct that we are 
right.* The play was brought forward very much by his influence, 
it was the making of Jonson, and Shakespeare was at this time, 
as we have said, thirty-two. 

Old Knowell is what is irreverently called on the stage, the 
“heavy father.” He has a son with whom he is half angry for his 
love of poetry and for cultivating the society of the wits. He has 
also a kinsman, Stephen, the country gull, a most amusing quarrelsome 
ass, though like most of Jonson’s fools, videlicet Coker, in ‘ Bartho- 
lomew Fair,’ very overdrawn. One comes across his delicious idiotcy in 
the first scene, where he tells old Knowell, “1 have bought me a 
hawk and a hood, and bells and all, and I lack nothing but a book to 
keep it by.” Stephen is another Slender, but incomparably inferior. 
While old Knowell is bullying him for his folly, a servant arrives 


* Shakespeare born, April . 1564. 
Jonson . , ‘ . 1574. 
‘Every man in his Humour,’ 1596. 
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with a letter directed to his son, young Knowell (Shakespeare ?), who 
is still in bed; it is from a mad-cap young friend, young Wellborn ;. 
the letter, innocent enough as times were, is horribly indiscreet, and 
makes hopeless fun of the father, who by reading his son’s letter hears 
a few words about himself which makes his ears tingle. He comes to 
the conclusion that his son is in bad company with his friend Well- 
born; but he makes a {singularly wise resolution not to check him, 
but to shame him from the vice which, as it happens, is purely imagi- 
nary. He sends the letter on to his son by the fantastic clever 
servant, Brainworm, telling him not to say a word of his having opened 
it. Brainworm at once tells his young master all about it, which sets 
his suspicions at work. The main part of the letter is an invitation to 
a party of fantastics, and he determines to add his cousin Master 
Stephen to the number of the assembled fools. 

In the next scene we are introduced to Mathew the “ town gull,” as 
great a fool as Stephen, but in a different way. He seeks the great 
Captain Bobadil, who lives as lodger with Cob, the water-carrier, and 
Tib, his wife, and has got into their debt to the amount of forty 
shillings, “by sixpence at a time.” He is discovered in a crapulous 
state, having been horribly drunk and poorly overnight, as is shown 
by hinted details which would not be tolerated for an instant by the 
gallery of the Victoria Theatre now. Our first introduction to this 
world-famous character is his calling for a cup of small beer, like 
Christopher Sly ; but as soon as he has shaken the sleep from his 
eyes, he comes out as the ignorant, clever, shallow bully, which has 
made him a household word. He finds, in teaching Mathew some 
fencing with the bedstaff, that he has two shillings and that his 
breakfast is secured. 

The next scene opens at Kitely, the merchant’s honse in the Old 
Jewry. Kitely, is nearly the replica of Ford, in the ‘ Merry Wives,’ 
the jealous husband. He has married the sister of Downright and 
Wellbred, half brothers. She is much younger than he is. Well- 
bred has taken possession of his house as brother-in-law, and is hold- 
ing rather disreputable revelry there; of which Kitely complains to 
Downright. He lets out his jealousy by telling Downright that he 
would punish Wellborn, but that the world would say that he was 
jealous of the attentions of his companions to his wife. (Wellborn, it 
will be remembered, was the young gentleman who wrote the highly 
indiscreet letter to young Knowell opened by his father.) While 
Kitely and Downright are discussing the matter, Bobadil comes blus- 
tering in to ask for that ne’er-do-well, Wellborn, and without the 
remotest reason calls Downright a scavenger, and rushes away. The 
absurdity of this scene and the honest grief of Downright, are worthy 
of any hand. Kitely tries to pacify him, and try persuasion with his. 
brother Wellborn for Bobadil’s impudence, but without avail. 
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Cob, the water-carrier, comes in, makes a very unproduceable 
remark to Kitely, who chides him for being late, and sets Kitely 
musing on his jealousy against Wellborn’s companions and their oppor- 
tunities with his wife ; he determines to watch her. She comes in with 
her sister Bridget. She is so gentle and honestly affectionate about 
his headache that he is disarmed, and determines to be more of a 
man. 

Now, the amusing rascal Brainworm, Old Knowell’s servant, 
appears on the scene in Moorfields, disguised as a maimed soldier, in- 
tercepting Young Knowell and Master Stephen, who do not recog- 
nise him. Brainworm, in spite of young Knowell’s protests, manages 
to sell Master Stephen an old sword for a real Toledo. Then in 
another part of the field enters old Knowell, who soliloquises about 
his son’s degeneracy in keeping company with men who would dare to 
write such an impudent letter as that of young Wellborn. He does 
not wonder at it in the case of other fathers, who sacrifice their sons’ 
respect by exhibiting their vices; but in his case no such excuse can 
be made. While he is in this humour, Brainworm, his own man, 
meets him disguised, and begs of him. He is so well disguised, that 
Knowell is much taken with him, and actually hires him as his 
servant. This is rather straining a point in probability ; a man would 
scarcely be taken in so far as to hire his own groom. Still, we must 
remember that Shakespeare is said to have acted this character of old 
Knowell, and so was contented with it. 

Then we get to the Windmill Tavern with Mathew (the town 
gull), Wellborn, and Bobadil. Bobadil begins to bluster about Down- 
right, but is quietly stopped by Wellborn, who will not allow him to 
speak rudely of his brother ; it is noticeable that Downright’s original 
offence was only asking him, in a short manner, if he heard what had 
been said. Young Knowell and Master Stephen (the country gull) 
came in. Young Knowell (Shakespeare acting ?) acquaints Wellborn 
with the awful fact that his letter was opened and read by his father. 
He laughs off the accident, and introduces the two pieces of absurdity, 
Matthew and Bobadil, whom he had brought for Young Knowell to 
laugh at. Mathew and Stephen befool one another beautifully, and 
Bobadil being remarked silent and asked the reason, begins to lie 
with the volubility of Falstaff, but without a grain of his immortal 
wit. Bobadil, however, knows a sword when he sees one, and points 
out to Stephen that the sword he has bought of Brainworm is not 


worth twopence. While Stephen is vowing vengeance, in comes the: 


irrepressible Brainworm, who coolly confesses the cheat, but so dex- 
terously that Stephen is obliged to accept his apology. He declares. 
himself to Young Knowell, and tells him that his father is at his 
heels. A scene follows, in which Kitely tries to make up his mind to- 
tell his jealous fears to his confidential clerk Card, but he cannot do 
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it. After he is gone out of the house it is filled by the characters 
to whom he so much objects, and although the plot does not advance 
the play is amusing for those who care abont antiquarian slang. Cob 
goes to Justice Clement’s house, and tells Kitely ; his jealousy is once 
more aroused, and he gets as absurd as Ford, until Cob informs him that 
there are no ladies. Then, however, he gets worse than ever, because 
he thinks that the ladies will have come in to the gentlemen, and 
that he will be in time to catch them. This part of the play is rather 
poor stuff, at least in most modern eyes. Judging from plays, there 
was a period in our history, extending over about two hundred years, 
when the violation of the marriage vow was considered as probable an 
event as running up milliners’ bills ‘unknown to the husband, and 
when the jealous husband was as ordinary a character on the stage 
as the careless one is now; but to resume. The merry Justice 
Clement now appears on the stage: a capital character, with which 
Shakespeare might have done much. Cob comes to him for a war- 
rant against Bobadi for beating him, but as Bobadil only did so 
because Cob abused tobacco, Clement threatens to send him to gaol 
for abusing tobacco. Clement, having sent Cob about his business with 
@ warrant on Bobadil, comforts Knowell about his son, showing 
him that he is a good young fellow, but like himself, mirthful. 

Then comes a scene between Downright and his sister, Mrs. Kitely. 
He blames Mrs. Kitely for allowing Wellborn’s riotous companions in 
the house. She defends herself. There is a good scene, in which 
Mathew, Bobadil, and the other objectionable characters come in, and 
Downright flings out of the room in disgust at the folly of Mathew’s 
verses, and returns only more infuriated than ever at the fantastic 
company which is gathered in his sister’s house. He abuses his half- 
brother Wellborn so roundly that there is a furious riot, and they 
draw on one another. When the servants have come in and every- 
thing is perfectly safe, Bobadil is taken with a violent desire to run 
Downright through the body, and is with difficulty prevented. Kitely 
appears on the scene and the rioters go out. The ladies stand up 
for young Knowell, particularly Mrs. Kitely. Kitely at once sets him 
down for her lover. Then the scene changes, for no particular reason, 
to Cob’s house, where he and his wife exchange some purposeless black- 
guardisms. Here young Knowell tells Wellbred that he loves his 
sister Bridget, and Wellborn promises that he shall marry her. We 
come again to old Knowell (Shakespeare ?), and find him with his own 
servant Brainworm, whom he has again hired in disguise, it will be 
remembered, not knowing him to be his own groom. The cross- 
purposes are, of course, very amusing. Brainworm, in his character of 
Fitzsword, tells old Knowell that his son is to meet a woman at Cob’s 
house. Knowell determines to prevent this. He having gone, 
Brainworm gets hold of Formal, Justice Clement's clerk, and cheats 
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him. Next we have Bobadil lying furiously with his astonishing plan 
for killing forty thousand of the enemy every year by the practice of 
duelling. He expresses his intention of beating Downright, but on 
the appearance of that gentleman, turns out to be an arrant coward. 
Downright beats him, and exit, leaving his cloak. Master Stephen 
takes it, saying that he will say he bought it. Kitely gets more 
absurd, and fancies that he is poisoned. Brainworm enters, disguised 
in the clothes of Formal (Justice Clement’s clerk); he gets Kitely to 
go out on a false errand, and then Wellborn causes him to make an 
appointment with young Knowell to meet his sister Bridget and 
himself at the Tower. Mrs. Kitely hears her husband talking of 
Cob, and Wellborn persuades her that he has an assignation there. 
She goes after him; he returns in a rage at having been sent for 
to Justice Clement’s for nothing, and finds her gone. He follows, 
furious, Wellborn having told him whither she is gone. Then Mathew 
and Bobadil meet Brainworm disguised as Formal, and try to ‘get a 
sum of money out of him for a warrant to arrest Downright, but 
they have only twopence between them. Mathew gives him his 
money, and Bobadil his silk stockings. 

There is a general rendezvous before Cob’s house. Old Knowell 
comes there after his son, Mrs. Kitely after her husband, and Kitely 
after his wife. She spies her husband, and flies at him, accusing him 
of coming there for no good, and calling him every name she can lay 
her tongue to. He, thinking her a lost woman, tells her so. But 
the absurdity of the situation lies in the fact that the virtuous and 
innocent old Knowell is charged by the jealous Kitely as having met 
his wife there by appointment. They move off to the justices. Mean- 
while all kinds of absurdities occur from Stephen having stolen and 
worn Downright’s cloak. Stephen is taken to the justices for theft. 
Here all the characters are at last assembled, and the explanations are 
given, and every one is satisfied. Instead of following the last scene 
to the end, we will, with the reader’s leave, do exactly what most 
old playgoers do as soon as they see how matters will end, take our 
hats and go out, leaving the curtain to come down. 

We have been purposely prolix over the play for more than one 
reason. In the first place it was Ben Jonson’s first unaided effort, 
and it made his fortune. In the second place he never really beat it, 
in our opinion; and in the third, it represents him at his best as 
a writer of acting comedy. ‘Every Man in his Humour’ may be 
the best constructed of all his plays, with the exception of ‘ Bartho- 
lomew Fair,’ that strange medley of farce and of something we do 
not name now. We see, in spite of the wild lurid effort of ‘ Volpone’ 
and the delicious absurdity of the ‘Alchemist,’ a steady decadence 
in construction from the first of his plays. His career was very 
much like that of some other authors: he suddenly made a great 
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name, and wrote carelessly ; he found that his reputation was waning, 
and made furious efforts to retrieve it. He tried the styles of other 
people, as in ‘Sejanus’; it was no good. He tried to revert into 
his own first style; that was no good either—it was too late. 





“ The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Shall never come back to me.” 


In ‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ we find some really powerful 
writing, though apt to grow bombastic. We have (we suppose) the 
bad taste to admire this passage beyond measure : 









“ Would to Heaven, 
In wreck of my misfortunes, I were turned 
To some fair water-nymph, that, set upon 
The deepest whirlpit of the ravening seas. 
Mine adamantine eyes might headlong bale 
The iron world to me, and drown it all.” 





Oh, Rare Ben Jonson, indeed, when you write like that ! 

‘Cynthia’s Revels’ and the ‘ Poetaster’ bring on one of the greatest 
quarrels of Jonson’s life. In the former piece Marston and Decker 
considered themselves held up to ridicule as the two characters of 
Hedon and Anaiedes, and headed an attack on Jonson, the rank and 
file of which consisted of all whose vanity or ill-conscience made 
them consider that they were alluded to. Jonson at once gave 
battle, and, that there should be no mistake in the matter, introduced 
his two enemies into the ‘ Poetaster’ as Crispinus and Demetrius, while 
Decker answered with an attack on Jonson in ‘The Satiromastix.’ 
These pieces may once have been lively in consequence of their 
personal scurrility, but the key is lost to all but a very few, and they 
are very dull reading to the general world. The same, we think, may 
be said of a great deal of ‘Sejanus,’ by most people considered to be 
Jonson’s greatest effort; he wrote it because he had become disgusted 
with comedy; not only because he began to be unsuccessful in it, but 
because it led him into such continual quarrels. We are afraid, in 
spite of all Mr. Gifford may say, that Jonson was an extremely 
quarrelsome person. Tragedy at first smiled upon him no better than 
comedy, for ‘Sejanus’ in the beginning was a failure; afterwards, 
however, it was re-written, and given to the world in its present 
form: it is greatly better than Addison’s ‘Cato,’ and has some 
splendid passages—for exawple, the description of the mutilation of 
the corpse of Sejanus has been rarely surpassed in lurid horror and 
magnificence. 

What shall we say of ‘ Volpone ’—of the brain which dreamt the 
hideous dream, and of the hand that penned it, with all its entourage of 
dwarfs, eunuchs, and worse and worse? In the prologue he tells us 
that it was written in five weeks; for it appears that some of his 
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enemies had condemned some of his previous plays because he had 
“been a year about them.” A singular reason for condemnation, 
indeed! Volpone is the worst wretch ever depicted on the stage: he 
is handsome, has much wealth, and pretends to more. In his private 
life among his favourites he revels in luxurious vice, is a Domitian or 
a De Retz, but gives out to the world that he is dying. As he is 
childless, every parasite in Venice hopes to be his heir, and overwhelms 
him with favours. Mosca, his favourite rogue, assures each in turn 
that he is the fortunate one, and never hesitates at anything; the 
gulls are quite as unprincipled as the cheat, and at last the jealously 
honourable merchant, Corvino, is led to consent to a piece of rascality 
which cannot be hinted at here. At length Volpone goes, for his own 
purposes, to the length of shamming dead, and making Mosca, his 
creature, the heir: Volpone enjoying, concealed, with fiendish delight, 
the disappointment of his parasites, and the way in which Mosca taunts 
and insults them with the sight of their own presents to his supposed 
late master. But Volpone cannot now come to life again, and having 
made over his property to Mosca, is utterly in that rogue’s power. In 
the last scene, when Volpone, disguised, has by his very extravagance 
of useless mischief, got himself in danger, Mosca can serve him by 
recognising him, but refuses in a whisper to do so under one-half of the 
property, then under three-fourths, then refuses altogether. Volpone, 
seeing himself ruined, discovers himself, confesses, and drags the false 
Mosca down into a ruin ten times more hideous than his own—Mosca 
to the galleys for life, the luxuriously soft-living Volpone to end his 
life heavily ironed in the filthy dungeons of the Incurables. 

The ‘ Alchemist’ is the best known of Jonson’s plays, and is to a 
certain extent on the same plan. A gentleman, frightened at the 
plague, goes away and leaves his house in town; his servant left in 
charge, assisted by the Alchemist, Subtle, a charlatan, use it for every 
kind of chicanery, and swindling. Everything goes well until their 
schemes are sent to the wind by the arrival of their master. It is 
very fine when Lovewit, the owner of the house, arrives. His neigh- 
bours tell him that his house has been the resort of hundreds of 
people, and, on knocking at it, it is opened by his own butler, 
who swears that not a soul has been near it, but that he has shut 
it up for the plague. By degrees matters are explained with great 
fun, and of the two rogues the butler is forgiven and the Alchemist 
escapes. 

It would be difficult for us to follow Jonson’s plays much further, 
in the space which is allotted to us. ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ is not only 
witty, but tolerably well constructed ; it is, however, infinitely coarser 
than the coarsest thing which Smollett ever wrote, which is going 
pretty far. It was written in 1614, and soon followed by ‘The Devil 
is an Ags,’ in which a young inexperienced devil gets leave from Satan 
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to go to London to try his tricks upon Christians. He, however, finds 
them not only more wide awake, but rather worse than himself. It ig 
not a very dull play; we read it through without any great difficulty 
for a second time the other day ; whereas we honestly confess that we 
stuck fast in the ‘Staple of News,’ after two attempts with a long 
interval between them. The last play we shall notice, is ‘The Tale of 
a Tub, the last piece which Jonson ever brought on the stage. It is, 
in our opinion, by no means his worst, but very readable. Oddly 
enough, the scene is in the country, between what is now King’s Cross, 
the end of Tottenham Court Road, and Kentish Town. The priest 
is Vicar of St. Pancras; the various characters come from Kilburn, 
Belsize, and Hampstead. The Kentish Town mentioned so often in 
Ben Jonson is probably that part called now the Grove, which must 
have overlooked the Fleet stream, as one gathers from the local nameg 
—Aneler’s Lane” and “ Fleet Road.” The upper parts of Kentish 
Town, towards Kenwood and Dartmouth Park, must have been very 
beautiful ; indeed, Millfield Lane, on the upper borders of it, is one of 
the most beautiful spots within many miles of London at the present 
day. 

To return to Jonson’s life very shortly. Shakespeare died in 
1616, at the age of 52; and we know, when all is sifted, not much of 
Jonson’s relations with him. He told Drummond little or nothing 
apparently ; if he did, Drummond kept it carefully to himself. But we 
have no intention’ of entering into the exasperating Drummond- 
Jonson squabble: Professor Masson, who possesses the singular talent— 
a talent, nowadays, which seems to belong only to him, that of being 
at one time exhaustive and amusing in his treatment of a subject—has 
told us all we shall never find out about the celebrated Hawthornden 
visit. He excuses Drummond as far as he can. We are rather inclined 
to side with Gifford and Barry Cornwall. At all events, Jonson 
exhibited no malignity against Shakespeare, and we doubt if he felt 
any. We suspect that the truth about Jonson’s enemies lies in a nut- 
shell. He was ill-tempered, coarse, and rude, as great a bully in con- 
versation as his namesake Samuel, and though many people hated him 
there is no proof whatever that he hated anybody. He thought cer- 
tain people fools, and he told Drummond so, not to mention many 
other people quite as indiscreet as Drummond; he thought himself a 
far greater man than he was as far as regards dramatic writing, for, 
like most geniuses, he was most tender on his weakest point. If he 
had claimed to be a great lyric poet, no one would have denied it, but 
he insisted on being what he never was, a great writer of plays; he 
vilipended other play writers, but there is no proof that he hated 
them. Honest to a fault, he would certainly have shown his hatred 
of Shakespeare had it existed. We are coming to the things which no 
one reads now, but by which Jonson should stand or fall, his poems, 
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containing exquisite snatches, but sadly unequal. Among these, is 
any more exquisite than this? 


“This figure that thou here seest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut. 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to outdo the life: 
O could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass as he hath hit 
The face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass: 
But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture but his book.” 


We asked the question just now whether there was any more beauti- 
ful poem of Ben Jonson’s than this. The answer is, dozens. It 
simply shows, however, what has been shown a dozen times before, 
that Jonson not only had no envy of Shakespeare, but was proud of 
him. We have quoted it in preference to the other ode on Shakes- 
peare, as it does not happen to be known to every schoolboy. The 
longer ode, for fulsome flattery, overtops everything which we could 
say of the greatest man of all time, or that Addison could say of the 
Duke of Marlborough, which is going a long way. 

Jonson’s life after Shakespeare’s death is singularly uninteresting. 
He had the usual ups and downs of a literary man somewhat given 
to pleasure, probably more of the downs than the ups, but the world 
did not treat him so very badly after all. He was “careless either 
to gain or keep,” as Drummond remarks with his Scotch shrewdness, 
but in spite of wretched health, and writing against time on a steadily 
falling reputation, he seems to have kept a house over his head, and, 
according to Howell, “a year before his death, had good company, 
excellent cheer, choice wines, and a jovial welcome” to a solemn 
supper to which Howell was invited. Ben Jonson went to his grave 
with no great case against the world. 

He was great as a tavern bully: not by any means a Bobadil, 
a Hilting, a Cutting, or any other of his favourite cut-throat cowards, 
but an interminable talker to a circle of admirers. We read the other 
day in a certain review on clubs, “that the authors had gone to the 
palatial halls of the Garrick, but that where the wits were gone no one 
could tell.” We are only too happy to hear it. We never met a wit 
ourselves, though we have been in company with a few clever men 
too, but we have met those who have seen and heard wits, and have 
come to the conclusion that they must have been ghastly bores. 

The worst of it is that wits transfer the original boredom at second 
hand ; no doubt that there were splendid times at the ‘ Mermaid,’ but 
we are rather glad that we were not there after Shakespeare had left ; 
beeause we are very much afraid that Ben Jonson, without Shake- 
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speare to keep him in order, would have been a sad bore, and it seems 
that no one ever contradicted him. Unless he could talk twenty 
times more brilliantly than he ever wrote, he must have been dull at 
all times—save and except always in the case of the slang of the day, 
There we, who cannot follow half his allusions, can see that he was 
even Shakespeare’s master. For instance, Shakespeare gives us an 
exquisite little crystal of the combined wit and slang of Miss Tear- 
sheet, when she calls Falstaff “a tidy little Bartholomew boar pig ” 
(that, by the way, is one of the wittiest things ever said, it is exactly 
what Falstaff was no?, and there are inner lights in it which we could not 
analyse). Jonson takes the Bartholomew pig and writes a play upon 
it, containing all the slang of the day ; at least there cannot be much 
more than is contained in ‘ Bartholomew Fair. Half a dozen words of 
Shakespeare’s were worth fifty of Jonson’s. Nay more: a very clever 
and not badly-constructed play is written by Jonson on Bartholomew 
pigs; and yet there is not one line or passage in it which makes one 
laugh like the one saying of Miss Tearsheet, “a tidy little Bartholo- 
mew boar pig.” Jonson knew more of the low London life than 
Shakespeare, but he revels in it, and is so diffuse that he misses his 
aim; Shakespeare knew enough of it, and crystallised it. “I got 
him in Paul’s, he is gone to buy me a horse in Smithfield: now if 
I could get me a wife in the Stews, I were manned, horsed, and 
wived !” 

Ben Jonson, then, was a second-rate comic writer and a third-class 
tragic writer. He had no idea of guiding his life, such as he would 
have got from a good father ; he had none of those indescribable graces, 
thoughts, sensations, which almost always come from the habitual 
company of a good mother, at the time when the mind is most plastic 
for good or evil. He was quarrelsome, vain, and disparaging of 
others; with ten times the classical learning of Shakespeare he made 
not half the use of it in anything that has lived. Amiable? yes, to 
those who would flatter him. Generous? we have no record of it— 
he was too profuse to be generous. Only a bear with genius. So we 
come to the end of Ben Jonson’s character, according to Malone, 
Decker, Aubrey, Whalley, and the host of writers who so infuriate 
Mr. Gifford. But we always read his memoir of Ben Jonson with the 
impression that he (Mr. Gifford) was tearing the hair out of his head 
in handfulls while he wrote. Mr. Gifford and Barry Cornwall make 
little better of him after all. Shall we end, then, by saying that Ben 
Jonson was all this and no more? 

What, then, makes one’s face redden and one’s eyes glisten when his 
name is mentioned? Why, a certain fact which his biographers all 
omit to state, and leave it for us. The fact is this: turn from the 
general view of his plays to particular passages in his masques 
and poems, and you find that Ben Jonson was occasionally—very 
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seldom, we allow—one of the most exquisite poets who ever wrote in 
our or any other language. To read his poems is like walking in an 
English meadow in May time: here a cowslip, there a fading prim- 
rose, now a bold oxlip, now a purple orchid; you find a dull-coloured, 
half-toned green at one time, at another a tall, flaunting spike of loose- 
strife or a golden caltha. Above and over this natural garden fly 
thoughts and fancies, some like heavy-laden bees, some like vague 
gaudy butterflies. ‘To prove it, in conclusion we must say, in the 
exquisite words of another, “I bring you here a nosegay of a few 
culled flowers, with nothing of my own but the string which binds 
them.” 
He was a brute, oh Drummond! But can you match this ? 
“ Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ¥ 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver ? 
Or swan’s-down ever ? 
Or have you smelt the bud of the briar ? 
Or the nard on the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she!” 


The Duchess of Edinburgh had no better welcome, if as good, as 
this to his Queen : 


‘What charming peals are these, 

That while they bind the senses, do so please ? 
They are the marriage rites, 

Of two the choicest pair of man’s delights, 
Music and poesy. 

French art and English verse here wedded be. 
Who did the knot compose, 

Again hath brought the lily to the rose, 
And with their charmed dance 

Re-celebrates the joyful match with France. 
They are a school to win 

The fair French daughter to learn English in; 
And graced with her song 

To make the language sweet upon her tongue.” 


Many other beautiful passages might be added, but we only give 
one or two which are least familiar. To sum up all, Jonson sinks 
immeasurably beside Shakespeare, and was as incapable of writing 
‘Lycidas’ or the ‘Christmas Hymn’ as we are. He has got a reputa- 
tion infinitely beyond his merits, and that on wrong grounds; at one 
time one praises him, at another time one puts down one’s pen in 
disgust. On the whole, the best thing we can liken him to is an 
English meadow, with a flower here and there; when you do get a 
flower, however, it is a real gem. He is a most unsatisfactory 
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person ; he ought to have done so very much better. One of the 
most amusing things in this not very amusing life is to hear people 
taking him as a matter of course (and raving about him), who have 
obviously never read a line of his works. We happen to have done 
so on more than one occasion, and the older we get the more pro- 
foundly disappointed we are. Whatare the facts of the case? Nobody 
ever reads his works except the young gentlemen who are examined 
for certain public offices, and who are required to do so, for the 
improvement of their morals and because those works cannot possibly 
be of the least use. If any one desire to form a judgment different 
to our own, let him read Ben Jonson for himself as diligently as we 
have: we only hope that he will not be so terribly bored as we have 
been ; but to save him the danger of that he may get an excellent idea 
of Ben Jonson’s plays in his four styles by reading ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,’ ‘ Volpone,’ ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ and ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair’; only we should recommend that the last play be not left about 
among servants or children; it is by no means meat for babes. In 
fact Ben Jonson's works are decidedly topshelf books, and although 
vice is always punished, it is exhibited with such startling detail that 
the punishment is rather lost sight of in the curiosity excited by the 
narration of the crime. We have observed that, however, in other 
authors. 





Uncle Sohn. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, Avrsor or ‘Karr Coventry,’ 
‘Diesy GRAND,’ ETC. 


CuarTeR XXYVI. 
A FRIEND INDEED. 


«‘Sistzr Anne, sister Anne, d’ye see any one coming ?” sang Mrs. 
Pike in a clear treble, with a mischievous smile. ‘My dear, I don’t 
wonder you are fidgety. I can’t conceive anything so awkward. It 
makes me quite nervous to think of it.” 

The two ladies were sitting together in the pretty morning-room. 
It was an hour after breakfast; Poppy, Trix, and the dethroned baby 
were off for their morning exercise, the latter in a perambulator. His 
successor, the reigning despot, had lately taken sustenance, light, 
nutritious, but only partially digestible, and papa was at Woolwich ; 
Annie, whose charitable engagements allowed her leisure till the after- 
noon, seemed unusually fidgety and nervous; she could not settle to 
any of her customary occupations, and walked a dozen times in five 
minutes to the boudoir window, which commanded indeed no more 
extensive prospect than two gas-lamps and a tree. 

Therefore it was that Mrs. Pike expressed playful derision in the 
notes of that long-forgotten opera, which presented to our grandfathers 
the connubial atrocities and condign punishment of the uxorious 
Blue Beard. 

“Let me look at it again,” said the married lady. “I can’t make 
head or tail of it. If—mind, Annie, I only say if—he docs mean to 
ask for a second chance, won’t you give him one ?” 

For answer Miss Dennison tossed a note into her friend’s lap; the 
latter opened, and read it out for the twentieth time : 


“Dear Miss Dennison,—Can you favour me with an interview on 
a matter of some importance ? I would call any day this week, at your 
own time. I hope you will not refuse to see me, because I believe the 
happiness of two people is involved in the communication I have to 
make, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“Percy Mortimer. 


“A line to the ‘ Travellers’ will always find me.” 
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“ And what did you say in your line to the ‘ Travellers ?’” continued! 
Mrs. Pike. 

“T said yes.” 

“You said yes? My dear, you must have said something besides. 
You couldn’t put ‘ yes’ in an envelope, and sent it to the ‘Travellers’ 
or any other club in London. ” 

Annie laughed. 

“ I said very little more. I told him I should be at home till one 
o'clock; it’s five minutes past twelve now.” 

“ And, Annie dear,” continued her friend, “have you thought the 
matter over? Have you made up your mind what you will do.” 

“That depends upon the communication!” replied Miss Dennison. 
“It’s a long word and sounds pompous. Have you never observed, 
Lettie, that when gentlemen are really in earnest they become either 
pompous or slangy ?” 

“That's not my experience,” answered the other, running over her 
own little catalogue of admirers with a triumphant smile. ‘I used to 
find them more inclined to hesitate, I think, and to get lost. The 
man too that didn’t care for one, always made himself so much plea- 
santer than the man that did. However, J am married and done for ; 
it’s no use talking about me. Annie, you see of course what this note 
means ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ My dear, nothing can be plainer. Mr. Mortimer is really attached 
to you, and can’t get over it. He has asked you once, and you said 
‘No, like a goose! He has given you time to reflect, and now he 
means totry again. What is it Pope or Scott, or somebody, says? ‘ one 
refusal no rebuff.’ He’s quite right, and I like him for his pluck.” 

“Oh! Lettie, do you think so? I hope not!” 

“T’ve no patience with you, my dear. Isn’t he good enough ?” 

“Too good, much too good!” 

“Rich enough? Clever enough? Nice enough ?” 

“Granted, granted, granted.” 

“And don’t half the girls in London want to marry him? My 
dear, what possible objection can you find ? 

“'There’s only one. It’s his name. 

“ Mortimer—Mortimer. What’s the matter with his name ?” 

“It’s pretty, I dare say, and aristocratic. Mrs. Mortimer sounds 
well; but, Lettie, he’s not Mr. Wright!” 

“Then there 7s a Mr. Wright ?” 

“Oh! no, no!” replied Annie, blushing furiously ; and her friend 
saw well enough she was pleading Percy’s cause in vain. A true 
woman, however, she fired a volley even in retreat. 

“There may be as good fish in the sea, Annie, but I don’t think 
you will ever catch one to suit you half as well. I am the last person 
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to advocate anything but love-matches; the General always laughs at 
me for being romantic ; but at the same time, when everything is suit- 
able, and there are plenty of means, and no previous attachment exists, 
of course, I do think it makes very little difference to a good-looking 
young couple, whether they fall in love after marriage or before.” 

“But suppose I couldn’t fall in love with Mr. Mortimer at all ?” 
urged Miss Dennison. 

“That's nonsense !” replied her friend. “Here he comes. Let him 
speak for himself.” 

Between the gas-lamps and the tree, Percy Mortimer’s figure was 
at this moment seen to flit by, mounted on the perfect hack so coveted 
of London equestrians, and followed by a groom on a horse that, eager 
to overtake its stable-companion, displayed such form and action as 
caused all passers-by to turn round and admire. 

Nobody could look less like a despondent swain, and though, as the 
apshot proved, he still cared deeply for Annie’s welfare, his pulse beat 
no faster, his colour neither went nor came, when his name was 
announced, and Mrs. Pike’s footman ushered him ceremoniously into 
the boudoir. 

Annie did blush. She seemed to have caught the trick of blushing 
since last night. Shaking hands with her rejected suitor, she could 
find nothing better to say than this: 

“T am glad to see you looking as if you were perfectly cured.” 

Mrs. Pike smothered a smile. Her greeting was unusually cordial, 
and something in her manner seemed to wish him success, but she 
‘heard baby crying upstairs (though that atom had been asleep for 
hours); would Mr. Mortimer excuse her? ‘Of course, Annie, you'll 
make him stay to luncheon.” 

The door shut, and the two looked at each other in silence. 

“ Your leg is better?” said Annie anxiously. 

Percy burst out laughing. “ You mended it,” said he. “ You ought 
to know. But I didn’t call to talk about my leg, though it was an in- 
teresting topic once. Miss Dennison, were you surprised at my note?” 

“Yes. No. That’s to say I thought you wouldn’t be in town at 
this season,” was the answer. 

“You can guess why I want to see you, I dare say,’ continued her 
visitor in such calm accents as, considering all things, seemed hardly 
‘lattering to the lady he had come to see. 

Of course, Annie “hadn’t an idea.” They never “have an idea.” 
Though women can guess with such marvellous intuition, though they 
jeap to conclusions with such startling rapidity, they never expect that 
for which they are waiting and longing, and wondering why it does 
not come. 

“T can walk home as well without you as with you,” I heard a 
damsel say to her swain only last night in the Vauxhall Road ; but she 
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held him fast by the arm nevertheless, and I have no doubt she made- 
him accompany her every yard of the way to her own door. 

“TI told you I had something to say which affected the happiness of 
two people,” proceeded Mr. Mortimer, smoothing his hat like a man 
who is going to propose. “ You are one of them. Miss Dennison, do 
you remember a question I asked you in the summer ?” 

“ Now for it!” thought Annie; but she only nodded and held her: 
breath. 

“Your answer was hardly what I expected. I beg pardon, I ought 
to say what I hoped. But, Miss Dennison, a man does not ask a young 
lady such a question as that, unless he has the greatest esteem and 
regard for her—unless her happiness is as dear to him as his own.” 

“ T’m sure you are very good and kind,” faltered Annie, who dreaded 
a repetition of the proposal. “Iam sure nobody could have a better 
and truer friend.” 

“T hope I am a true friend,” answered Percy ; “that is my only 
excuse for interfering in so delicate a matter. Miss Dennison, what 
would you do if you saw somebody you valued going to the dogs as 
fast as he could drive ?” 

“Get between my friend and the dogs,” answered Annie. “Men 
do it for each other every day, and women would too, if they had the 
opportunity.” 

“There’s an opportunity here,” said Percy. “ But I can’t do much 
good single-handed. Miss Dennison, you know Maxwell, and what 
an old friend he is of mine.” 

Annie’s heart leaped into her throat; she could not have spoken a 
word to save her life. 

“He's going fast to the dogs—foreign dogs too, which makes it no 
better. I thought he wasn’t like himself when he went away. You 
remember how cheery and careless he used to be, full of fun, full of 
chaff, full of good-humour. All at once he grew morose, desponding, 
miserable. I never saw a fellow so changed in my life. He looked like 
a man who was going to cut somebody’s throat, probably his own!” 

Gall and honey! wormwood and treacle! Poor Horace! poor 
fellow! It was delightful to hear this, and yet it pierced her to the 

heart ! 

“Twas glad to learn they sent him to Vienna. I thought the 
change might do him good; and if he was only unhappy about an 
attachment, unless it was veally a case, of course he'd be all right in 
six weeks.” 

Annie bowed. “You speak by experience, I conclude,” said she,. 
and wished the next moment she could recall her words. 

“T took longer,” answered Mortimer. ‘ But mine was an object 
very much above the common level. That is why I am so anxious 
about my friend. Miss Dennison, Horace Maxwell and myself hold 
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- the same opinions on many matters. We have the same tastes and 
pursuits; we admire the same characters. We were in love with the 
same woman. Now, do you understand ?” 

What right had he to tell her this? Why couldn’t she feel angry? 
Why couldn’t she keep down the rush of happiness that sent the blood 
tingling through her veins, and rushing crimson to her cheeks? Her 
silence, her embarrassment, could bear but one construction, and em- 
boldened Percy to proceed. In relating the circumstance afterwards 
he used to declare that when you got into your swing it was almost 
as good fun playing the game for another fellow as for yourself, and 
less trouble if you win! 

“ But it does not appear,” continued the gentleman, “that Vienna 
is at all a good place for patients who are afflicted with my friend's 
complaint. Dissipation is bad for it ; smoking is bad for it; gambling, 
extravagance, excitement of all kinds are bad for it; and I don’t think 
fighting duels likely to do much good.” 

“Duels!” gasped poor Annie. 

“ Well, I hope the duel was arranged without bloodshed. Indeed I 
know it was, so perhaps I should not have mentioned it, but there was 
a duel impending ten days ago, and the worst of it is that Horace put 
himself completely in the wrong. I hear from his friends, they cannot 
make him out—cannot think what has come over him. Unless some- 
thing is done pretty soon he'll be ruined. I’ve tried to get him re- 
called, but he swears nothing will induce him to return to England, 
and I don’t know how to extricate him, unless I go and bring him 
back myself.” 

“Oh! couldn’t you, Mr. Mortimer?” exclaimed Annie. “ It would 
be so kind, so friendly, so generous, so like yourself!” 

She was beginning to feel very pitiful, very anxious, very unhappy 
regarding this wilful admirer, who, with a pigheadedness admirably 
masculine, seemed bent on destroying his own prospects, his own 
happiness, in order to distress the very person he loved best. Surely 
he alone was to blame, yet Annie could not but cherish certain self- 
reproaches on her own score. It was asif she had dropped a valuable 
piece of china and broken it. 

“Tf I was sure of something,” said Percy; “something that only 
one person in the world can assure me of, I need not go to Vienna; J 
need not goa step further than Pall Mall. One line with a foreign 
stamp on the envelope would bring Horace Maxwell to London by the 
next mail. Miss Dennison, I once asked you a question for myself, 
and you said No. Don’t say ‘no’ again when I ask a question for my 
friend. Miss Dennison, may I write that line ?” 

Annie looked helplessly at every object in the room, and finally 
fixed her eyes on the pattern of the carpet. 

“What ought I to do, Mr. Mortimer?” she said. “It seems so 
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odd to be put in such a position. You are a true friend to both of us, 
and I will take your advice. What ought I to do?” 

“Do nothing!” answered Mortimer. “ Talleyrand himself could 
not give you better counsel. Only answer me candidly: if Horace 
comes back, shall you be glad to see him ?” 

“ Very glad,” said the young lady, with her eyes still fixed on the 
carpet. 

“Then I will undertake that he comes back in a week,” said Morti- 
mer, “ without making you in any way responsible. Miss Dennison, 
you can believe that I am more sensitive for your pride than my own. 
I have given you the best possible proof. Now let us talk about some- 
thing else. Thanks! I shall be delighted to stay luncheon. How's 
the new baby? I trust in heaven, they won't bring it down.” 

But at that moment the luncheon-bell rang, and the new baby’s 
mamma made her appearance at the boudoir door. ‘Taking in the 
situation with a glance, she could make nothing of it. As she told 
her friend afterwards, she never felt so puzzled in her life. 

Percy’s manner was perfectly cool, assured, and comfortable, as far 
removed from the elation of victory as from the forced hilarity a beaten 
man assumes to cover defeat. Nobody who had been accepted could 
have asked a second time for roast chicken ; nobody who had been re- 
fused could have restricted himself to one glass of wine. Mrs. Pike 
would have been satisfied with the only remaining alternative, that pos- 
sibly he had not proposed at all, but for a certain air of proprietor- 
ship with which Annie asked him for information concerning her own 
belongings, imperiously requiring the last news of Uncle John. 

“T am not happy about Mr. Dennison,” answered the visitor. 
“There's nothing to be frightened at, but he does not gather strength 
as he ought. This last illness has made him look much older, and 
though he is as pleasant and good-humoured as ever, his voice gets 
very weak, and he never left his arm-chair all the time I was in the 
room.” 

“That was yesterday,” observed Annie, who seemed to know all 
about it. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” said Percy. “I told him I was coming 
here and should probably see you to-day. Of course he was fuil of 
messages. ‘'l'ell her to keep something for St. James's,’ he said, 
‘where a good example is more needed and more uncommon than in 
the parish of St. Giles. If Annie really takes these matters in hand, 
as I hear she does, tell her from me’— shall I tell you what he said ? 
No! I won't; it would make you vain !” 

Mrs. Pike felt satisfied they were engaged, and if anything could 
have exalted the visitor in her good opinion, it would have been the 
ardent desire he expressed to see baby, having previously recovered 
possession of his hat, gloves, and riding-whip, with all appliances for 
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escape. “ You'll dine with us, of course, very soon,’ exclaimed his 
hospitable hostess as he took leave, while Annie actually followed into 
the hall to see him get on his horse. “The first day we're disengaged 
Vl let you know. Well have some pleasant people to meet you— 
though you won't care about that !” 

So, waving many farewells, Percy rode off into the Park, wondering 
what he had done to win such golden opinions from Mrs. Pike, but 
disposed on reflection to credit the advance he had obviously made in 
her good graces to the interest he affected in her youngest born. 

This was a pleasant ride. The priceless hack seemed to tread on 
air. Its owner, after one little pang of regret to have lost such a wife, 
qualified indeed by the opinion he had long entertained, that a wife 
was an unnecessary adjunct to a man who had everything else he 
wanted—after a little spasm of wounded vanity, to find it possible that 
any woman in the world, especially Annie Dennison, should prefer any 
man in the world, especially Horace Maxwell, to him, Percy Mortimer 
—after a little struggle with the petty selfishness that cannot but 
encrust a nature wholly untried by sorrow or care, though doing that 
nature infinite credit, when, as in his case, it is only skin-deep, he felt 
that he had never been so happy in his life. The wintry sun was 
going down over Kensington Gardens in streaks of gold; the late frost 
had yielded to that genial change of atmosphere we call a thaw; the 
Ride felt soft and springy; the Park, though it was yet winter, 
swarmed with well-dressed people of both sexes, on foot and on horse- 
back; one of the greatest men in Europe greeted him with a familiar 
nod, and a friend’s child on a pony recognised him with a shout of 
delight. 

“ Hang it!” soliloquised Percy, putting “the priceless” into a gallop. 
“ It’s as good as sea-bathing! I'll make it a rule to do some fellow a 
friendly turn every day of my life before [ go out for a ride!” 

“ Well—Annie ?” 

“ Well—Lettie ?” 

“You don’t mean to say you've nothing to tell me,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pike, as the tramp of Mortimer’s horse died out in the street, and the 
two ladies found themselves again in the boudoir. “ You've accepted 
him, of course ?” 

Annie shook her head and laughed. “ You certainly ave the most 
tiresome girl in the world!” continued her friend. “I’m sure I can’t 
think why I am so fond of you! And everybody else, for that matter. 
You can’t expect a man to come and ask three times. What is it you 
do expect? Are you waiting for the Great Mogul ?” 

“Would it be any use, do you think?” asked Annie, who was 
evidently in the highest spirits. 

“Or Prester John?’ proceeded Mrs. Pike. “There must be a 
reason. Oh, Annie, Annie! there’s a Mr. Wright after all!” 


- 
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To this point-blank accusation, I am ashamed to confess, Miss Den- 
nison returned an exceedingly evasive answer, fencing most unworthily 
and withholding the confidence her friend undoubtedly deserved. 

“There isn’t a man in London, there isn’t a man in England,” said 
she, “ that I would walk across the room even to dance with. There, 
Lettie, are you satisfied now ?” 

But Lettie could see into a millstone as far as her neighbours, and 
enjoyed, moreover, as a married woman, this privilege of her coverture, 
that she got all the gossip of the clubs at second-hand on the connubial 
pillow. The General had not failed to comment on Horace Maxwell’s 
ill-doings in Vienna, nor to hazard drowsy surmises as to their cause. 

“T have it !” exclaimed the elder lady, after a pause. “ It’s Horace 
Maxwell! Oh, Annie, I’m so sorry! He’s good-for-nothing, and he'll 
break your heart!” 

“ He’s not good-for-nothing!” replied Miss Dennison, firing up. 
“And you've no right to say so. Besides, Lettie,” she added, in a 
softer tone, “don’t you remember how kind he was when Trix had the 
whooping-cough in the spring ?” 

“He was nice about Trix,” answered Mrs. Pike, mollified by the 
touching reminiscence. “ Perhaps, after all, he’s not so bad as I think. 
I know the General likes him. But, oh! Annie, I wish it was the 
other.” 

Then they fell to talking of Uncle John, prognosticating no good 
results from the change of doctors insisted on by Aunt Emily, and 
deploring the feebleness of mind and body which accepted this, as 
all other contrarieties, in good-humoured equanimity. 

“Dear Uncle!” observed Annie, with a very grave face. “If Aunt 
Emily would only be a little more considerate, and not worry him 
while he is so ill.” 

“T wish I could bring him here!” replied energetic Mrs. Pike. “I 
always said that odious woman would be too much for him in the 
end!” 


Cuapter XXVII. 
THE RIGHT MAN. 


Ir is hardly necessary to observe that Horace Maxwell's extravagances 
had been considerably exaggerated. 

The gambling transactions resolved themselves, on inquiry, into a 
few late sittings at three-card loo (limited). The hard drinking was 
but a consumption of Bavarian beer in the Folks-Garden. And 
although the story of the impending duel was so far true, that two 
good-natured Englishmen and an Austrian Colonel had found it diffi- 
cult to arrange without bloodshed a quarrel in which Horace showed 
less than his usual good temper and good sense, there seemed but one 
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count of the indictment on which he could fairly be found guilty: 
there was no question that he smoked continually, and at unseason- 
able hours. In no other way had he offended beyond forgiveness; and 
Annie Dennison, though how she ascertained the truth is more than 
I can explain, experienced no little satisfaction in reflecting that his 
follies and misdemeanours had been confined exclusively to the society 
of his own sex. 

The girl was very happy now, and looked so bright while she went 
about amongst her poor, that Mr. Franks felt moro than ever con- 
vinced the wings must be growing fast under her black dress, and 
would soon be strong enough to bear “our lady” away in a direct 
flight to those mysterious realms, for which he already began to- 
entertain on his own account certain vague longings and aspirations, 
wholly unconnected with beer. 

Annie stuck to her work unflinchingly. She neglected no school- 
hours, no vigils by the sick, no domiciliary visits, because Maxwell re- 
turned poste-haste from Vienna, resolved to win her for his own, and 
lay at her feet with reckless generosity his prospects, none of the most 
encouraging, his happiness, already in her keeping, and himself— 
strange to say, the gift she valued most of all. 

I have related how Miss Dennison refused an offer. In justice to: 
her politeness, I must ask permission to describe the manner in which 
she accepted a proposal of the same nature. 

Winter was giving way to spring. Horace had been back nearly a 
month, and had not yet succeeded in finding an opportunity to unbur- 
den his mind in Miss Dennison’s ear. It is difficult, except for very 
old campaigners, to make a declaration in the middle of dinner, during 
a rubber of whist, or while engaged in general conversation with half- 
a-dozen people round a drawing-room fire. Maxwell could perhaps 
have hinted at his feelings artfully enough if he had not je/é them, but 
in presence of the woman he really loved this accomplished diploma- 
tist became confused, tongue-tied, positively dull. 

He made great advances to Poppy, however, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that young lady was much mortified by his subsequent defection. 

He got desperate at last, and waylaid Miss Dennison one fine 
morning as she sallied forth in the familiar black dress, with the 
basket on her arm. 

They walked up Queen’s Gate together, I cannot explain why; it 
is by no means the shortest way from South Kensington to Smithfield.. 
Pacing the side pavements of that airy solitude, they must have felt 
as free from supervision as on a Highland moor or a western prairie. 
Perhaps that was why Annie quickened her pace, and Horace found 
courage to announce this remarkable discovery. “It’s quite early, 


Miss Dennison ; nothing freshens one up so much as an early walk in 
London.” 
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Annie could not but admit both statements. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” continued the gentleman, gaining 
confidence from the sound of his own voice. ‘“ Mayn’t I—mayn’t I 
-earry the basket?” 

The lady demurred. In that basket were stowed many little 
articles of comfort for her sick poor; two fresh eggs, tea, sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and a couple of glass bottles, containing 
respectively, doctor's stuff to be swallowed and doctor's stuff to be 
rubbed in. 

A shake involving breakage in such a cargo would simply be 
destruction to the whole freight. 

The owner of the basket grasped it firmly. The hand that wanted 
the basket closed round its handle, and ten fingers of opposite sexes 
got themselves so entwined over the basket, that unless somebody gave 
way its downfall was imminent and inevitable. 

Horace yielded himself, rescue or no rescue. 

“Miss Dennison,” he faltered “Annie, my own darling, may I 
carry your basket all my life?” 

“Tf you'll put all your eggs in it, yes,’ answered Annie, boldly, and 
coming suddenly on a crossing-sweeper, the only living soul to be 
seen, a solemn silence intervened. 

It was broken by the lady. 

‘“ You’re not to speak another syllable now,” she said. ‘“ You're to 
walk with me as far as the end, without opening your lips, and to 
put me into the first hansom cab we meet. I’ve got my day’s work to 
do, and if I was ever so happy myself, it’s no reason for neglecting the 
sick and the suffering.” 

“Then you are happy?” replied Horace, walking quite close. 

“JT didn’t say so. Don’t look so down—yes, I am very, veiy 
happy—not another word—here’s a hansom, good-bye.” 

“ And when shall I see you again ?” asked the gentleman. Is it 
not always the last question a man asks who is parting from the 
woman he loves ? 

“Oh! very soon I dare say,” was the answer, while the cab-doors 
shut with a bang. 

“T shall come back the same way at four o'clock. Yes, I did. I 
loved you all the time.” 

If these last words were lost in the roll of wheels it must have 
‘een the early rising and the walk that made Horace Maxwell look so 
pleased. The cabman winked and denoted approval by touching his 
horse up on the inside of the thigh. “It’s a coortin’ job,” murmured 
this observer of human nature to a sprig of early green he wore in 
his mouth. ‘They mean workin’ in double-’arness, do them two. 
Pll lay they'll step together like winkin.’ They both looks so 


happy!” 
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They were happy, very happy. So the lady lowered her veil and. 
cried, the gentleman went into Kensington Gardens and smoked. 

It speaks well for Annie’s self-command and high sense of duty, 
that she in no way shortened any part of her daily round, nor allowed 
her attention to wander at any time to her own concerns. Only when. 
she met Lexley her heart smote her with pity while she contrasted 
his desolate life with the prospect that was opening for herself. Not 
without some little hesitation, she told him of her coming marriage, 
as they went out together from a house in which she had paid the 
last visit on her list. 

“T thought it would be unkind that you should hear of it from. 
anybody but me,” she said, timidly, though reassured by the calm eye 
and steady lip with which her intelligence was received. He, too, 
had learned the great lesson that it is no presumption to call divine, 
the great lesson that teaches humanity to merge its own sorrows, its 
own joys, its own existence, if need be, in the service of its Maker- 
and the welfare of its kind. When we remember the Teacher and 
His example, how can we be so backward in the task ? 

“You deserve to be happy,” said Lexley. ‘“ And you are happy. 
God bless you, my dear Miss Dennison. You'll have a great many 
wedding presents, I dare say, but there will be a casket of hearty 
good wishes from this parish to out-value all the jewelry in Hunt 
and Roskill’s window. You will wear them some day when you are 
obliged to leave the gold and the diamonds behind.” 

How she longed to tell him all she knew of Laura. To satisfy 
that hunger of the heart, which she could read in every line of his 
worn sad face. And yet she dared not. It would only add te. 
his misery could he know the real truth. Then there was her 
promise, given solemnly that night in the school-house, and more 
perplexing still, her ignorance, even had she thought herself justified 
in divulging everything, of Laura’s present abode. 

She felt it nevertheless a great comfort that, owing to her own 
recommendations, the Mrs. Laxton whom she had befriended, was, at 
least beyond actual want. She had lately received a letter with no 
date, from that lady, couched in very grateful language, informing 
her that she was now in full employment as a sick-nurse, and giving 
unqualified satisfaction, chiefly, as Laura wrote, with something of 
her old decision, from the unflinching persistency with which she 
made her patients swallow every drop of the medicines prescribed to 
them. ‘Two famous London doctors, she said, sent for her in their: 
cases of greatest emergency. She had her hands full, and was—no— 
not happy, but resigned. 

When she bade him good-bye Annie’s kind heart ached for her 
energetic coadjutor, her patient, sorrowing and unselfish friend, but 
it was nearly four o'clock, and—and—Horace Maxwell had a right 
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not to be disappointed now. Cab-horses were proverbially slow, this 
one seemed to have been carefully trained for a funeral, yet she 
arrived at the end of Queen’s Gate a few minutes before four. 

This did not much signify. Horace had been waiting there since a 
quarter past three. ; 

There was much to be done in the next few days. A marriage in 
prospect seems to create in every family connected more or less 
remotely with the culprits a total subversion of discipline and ordinary 
habits. 

Friends must be written to diffusely, relations, particularly uncles 
and aunts, respectfully apprised. Simple household decencies are 
disregarded, the servants go about on the broad grin, and there is 
much opening and shutting of doors. 

Annie’s engagement seemed no exception to the universal rule. 

The General, to use his own expression, “ rallied round her” from 
the first. No sooner was he informed of the important fact than he 
sallied forth, though it was already dusk, and returned with such 
a bracelet as was never before seen out of a jeweller’s shop, repre- 
senting three months’ pay and allowances at least, gallantly kissing 
her hand while he clasped it round her wrist. 

“Tf you don’t make a good wife, my dear,” said the General, “ I'll 
never believe there’s such a thing to be had for love or money ; no, 
not if Lettie herself went down on her knees, and promised from this 
day forth never to insist on having her own way. He’s a good 
fellow, and a lucky fellow, and he’s got the nicest girl in Europe, 
and the sweetest-tempered and the prettiest and the best. Come 
here, Trix, put both your arms round Annie’s neck and wish her 
joy |” 

Mrs. Pike, too, though in her secret heart she still wished it was 
“the other one,” could not withhold her good wishes, promising 
herself at the same time much gratification in driving her friend 
through the most crowded parts of London for selection of the 
trousseau. 

“ You must come and live near us,” she said, “you dear thing, or 
my children will break their little hearts.” 

But everybody was not so kind. After the first ebullitions of cor- 

-diality people began to whisper and shake their heads and find fault. 

“ Miss Dennison wasn’t so pretty by daylight. She had gone off 
sadly of late. To be sure, she had been out a good many seasons. 
Three, was it? or four? And she wasn’t such a catch after all. 
They had no faith in the old uncle. He couldn’t be more than 
seventy-five at the outside—hale and strong—a very likely man, they 
should say, to marry again. Wasn’t she oddish, too? What was all 
this sister of mercy business? And hadn’t there been some queer 
story about a clergyman down in the country? She was good enough 
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for Mr. Maxwell, at any rate! Wild as a hawk, my dear, and over 
head and earsin debt! Hadn’t you heard ?—obliged to get him out of 
the way to Dresden, or Berlin, or somewhere, and she almost went out 
of her mind and wrote imploring him to come back ? One can hardly 
believe it, but she’s just the kind of girl to do anything out of the 
common way. Percy Mortimer knows all about it. He's to be best 
man. She tried hard to marry him, but it wouldn’t do with our 
friend Percy! We'll drop a card at Mrs. Pike’s, my dear. What a 
bore it is people living such a long way off! Don’t forget to turn 
the corner down, and if we are asked to the wedding I suppose we 
had better go.” 

Nokes and Stokes sent conjointly a handsome locket, with a beauti- 
ful letter, the production of the latter, and were invited to attend the 
marriage accordingly. 

But to face Aunt Emily was the ordeal Annie most dreaded. 
Mrs. Dennison had a happy facility of seeing things in a discouraging 
light, and never accorded her approval to any plan, idea, or arrange- 
ment she did not herself originate. Annie had wisely broken the ice 
in writing, and flattered herself she had so worded her letter that it 
could not give offence. ‘There was, however, an ominous cloud on 
Aunt Emily’s brow when her niece went to call, and Mrs. Dennison’s 
reception betrayed that she was in one of her worst humours. 

Annie trembled, remembering Uncle John’s maxim, “It’s always 
best to give Emily plenty of rope when she’s got her back up.” 

Offering her hand very coldly, and speaking with compressed lips, 
the elder lady affected a distance of manner at once provoking and 
ridiculous. 

“Won't you wish me joy, Aunt?” said Annie, coming bravely to 
the point and eager to get it over. 

“ Congratulation without approval,” replied the other severely, “is 
a mere mockery of good-will. I hope for the best, and though I have 
never been consulted at any one stage of the whole proceedings ; though 
I dare say I am considered a mere lay-figure and nonentity, you are 
my husband’s brother’s child, Annie Dennison, and I wish you well.” 

This was unsatisfactory, but to a certain extent unanswerable. 

Annie could think of nothing better to say than, “ Didn’t it surprise 
you, Aunt ?” 

“Surprise me!” repeated Mrs. Dennison loftily. “Nothing can 
surprise @ person who has common experience in the folly and in- 
gratitude of the world. I was grieved, Annie, and shocked, and— 
and disgusted, indeed, but not surprised.” 

Still the girl kept her temper. “I had hoped, Aunt, you would 
have spoken more kindly. I came here thinking you would con- 
gratulate me like other people. I have no mother, you know. Uncle 
John is my nearest relation on earth.” 
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“Why don’t you treat me like a mother?” asked Mrs. Dennison, 
who had never treated Annie nor anybody else like a daughter. 

“And after all, Auntie dear,” pursued the girl, ignoring the 
maternal question, “we met, and, and—began to like each other in 
your house, the dear old Priors! I shall be fonder of it than ever 
now.” 

“That was one of your Uncle’s arrangements,” answered Mrs. 
Dennison, thawing a little, but still many degrees below temperate. 
“Tf he had listened to me, all this might have been avoided. If he 
had taken my advice, which he never does, he would not be laid up 
on the ground floor now.” 

“How ts Uncle John?” asked Annie, glad of the diversion, and 
really anxious to know. “ Mr. Mortimer gave us a very poor account 
of him.” 

“Mr. Mortimer had better mind his own business,” was the cap- 
‘tious answer. “ Bolus was doing no good. I never had the slightest 
confidence in Bolus, so I sent for Gripes. He thinks your uncle is 
mending, and so do I; but you know what a bad patient he is—takes 
no care of himself, and cannot be induced to do anything he is told. 
One would think he /iked to be ill for sheer obstinacy.” 

“May I go and see him, Aunt?” said Annie, not averse to con- 
cluding the interview; and permission being granted, though some- 
what churlishly, Miss Dennison proceeded downstairs, through certain 
well-known passages, to a gloomy apartment in the back settlements, 
which Uncle John was pleased to term “his snuggery.” 

~©Come in,” said the kind voice in answer to her knock; and the 
kind face lifting itself from the cushions amongst which it rested, 
greeted her with the old pleasant smile she knew so well and loved so 
dearly. 

“God bless you, dear,” said her uncle, “I’ve heard all about you. 
Good news travels fast. I think you’ve chosen well, and I am sure 
he will make you happy.” 

Annie crossed over to the invalid on his sofa, and kissed his fine old 
forehead with her eyes as full as her heart. 

He was sadly, cruelly changed. The manly figure had drooped 
and shrunken by a span, the high features were worn and attenuated 
to an unnatural delicacy, and in the patient eyes lurked that strange 
wan lustre which once seen can never be mistaken, pale and dim, yet 
shining as though it had been kindled beforehand, to light the way- 
farer through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

“Oh! Uncle, Uncle dear!” said Annie, pressing his head with both 
hands to her breast, “ you’re getting better. Surely, you are getting 
better. ‘This new man must be doing you good !” 

I need scarcely say that Mr. Dennison’s was not only a kind but a 
courageous nature. Of his own failing health, none could be so well 
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aware a8 himself. When Bolus thought it would be “ more satisfac- 
tory” to have further advice, and suggested a consultation with 
Gripes, Mr. Dennison sent for his lawyer, and lost no time in making 
such dispositions as would cause the least possible inconvenience to 
those he left behind him after his death. Uncle John had never been 
one of those men who live in this world as if it was to last for ever. 
While he accepted its pleasures with exceeding thankfulness and great 
moderation, its pains with a cheerful philosophy, fully as much the 
offspring of temperament as of religion, he looked forward with the 
confidence of a Christian to that future of which the heathen philo- 
gopher had but a vague and misty conception when he announced the 
Spatium eatremum vite — the close of life’s turmoil, to be of all 
Nature’s gifts the wisest and the best. 

To say that he did not fear death would be to say that he was not 
human; but if there were no fear, there would be no courage; and 
while he dreaded he could yet confront the Inevitable, calmly, reso- 
lutely, and with unselfish foresight as to how it would affect others 
besides himself. 

To Gripes he had made a clean breast of it on this very matter of 
his niece’s marriage. 

“ How long d’ye give me, doctor ?’ he asked, cheerfully, pleasantly, 
and with no more anxiety than is shown by an old soldier when 
warned he will be in action in ten minutes. “Six weeks will do it, or 
even five !” 

Gripes was shocked ; the question seemed so indecorous, so unpro- 
fessional. He shook his head, and took refuge in some long words, 
concluding with a panegyric on Mr. Dennison’s “splendid constitu- 
tion,” at which that gentleman, conscious it had broken down rather 
prematurely, only smiled. 

“It would be very inconvenient for us all if the wedding had to be 
put off,” continued Uncle John, taking an impartial and characteristic 
view of the whole matter ; “ my niece is the best girl in Europe, and 
i should like to see her happily settled before I go somewhere else. If 
the resources of medicine or of surgery can give me, say, a month’s 
zeprieve, doctor, go to work at once. I'll do everything you order, 
and submit to everything you propose.” 

Thus urged, Gripes conceded that “there was no cmmediate danger,” 
pocketed his fee and took his leave, very glad to get away. 

“The new man is as wise as a serpent,” said her uncle, in reply to 
Annie’s anxious and affectionate inquiry, “but he can’t grind old 
people young. Now tell me all about it, my pretty Annie. It began 
at the dear old Priors, and he won your foolish heart by riding Bar- 
mecide so well the day after the frost. Ah! the young horse will 
carry him better next season,” continued Uncle John, reverting to a 

ertain codicil of his will, not without a little pang to think that 
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Barmecide’s master would never see the tawny woods, the dripping 
fences, the lush November pastures, and the bloom on the gorse 
again! ‘And Annie dear, I hope you and your husband will keep 
your Christmas at the old house, whatever happens. So he came 
back from Vienna, neglecting the interests of his country, and pro- 
posed without delay? My dear, I give you joy with all my heart! A 
white dress and a wreath, instead of the black gown and the basket. 
A good exchange, too. Now tell me, dear, hasn’t he asked you how 
long it will take to get your clothes made ?” 

“Oh, uncle!” protested Miss Dennison, with a blush. 

“Tm to give you your trousseau, you know—that’s a very old 
agreement. Now, Annie, will you do me a favour ?” 

“Of course I will,” was the irrepressible answer. “I'll do any- 
thing in the world you ask me. Oh! uncle, I won't be married at 
all unless you are really better.” 

“T am better,” he replied with a feeble smile. “No thanks to 
Bolus, though—I hope Emily wasn’t rude to him about the other man. 
But the favour is this: J can manage the lawyers, but yew must hurry 
the dress-makers, stay-makers, bonnet-makers, cake-makers—all the 
people we can’t do without. I should like, dear, if it could be 
arranged, for the wedding to take place in less than three weeks. 
We'll have the breakfast herve, of course.” 

Annie shot a wistful glance at the kind worn face; a sad suspicion 
cut her to the heart. 

“Uncle, dear uncle,” she murmured, “‘ Horace and I would much 
rather wait till you are better.” 

“Tt’s too long to put it off, Annie,” answered Uncle John quietly. 
“Tf I wasn’t tired, I could repeat you half a dozen proverbs to that 
effect. No, no, my dear, Thursday fortnight at the latest. If Gripes 
is worth his salt, he ought to bring me to the post in good enough 
form to give you away; but I won’t answer for either of us a week 
later. Do as I tell you, dear, and good-bye.” 

“But you'll promise to get better?” persisted Annie, with another 
hearty hug. 

“Yes, yes, dear,” replied the invalid ; “ when I begin to get better, 
T shall be quite well!” 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


THE BEST MAN. 


“Tue blue coat, of course!” exclaimed Percy Mortimer, for the first 
time in his life showing a tendency to fidget. ‘‘ What fools servants 
are! Who ever heard of going to a wedding in a black frock coat ?” 
Then he got himself up with exceeding care in gaudy colours, white 
gloves, and a resplendent tie. Though he was not the bridegroom, 
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and even now this reflection sometimes gave him a little twinge, he at 
least looked the character from top to toe, causing Horace Maxwell, 
whom he carried to church with him, as in duty bound, to appear 
quite dowdy by comparison. 

“Why, Percy!’ exclaimed the latter, overwhelmed with the 
splendour of the best man, “ you have done it to-day! Happily it’s 
too late for the bride to change her mind, but I wouldn’t give much 
for your chance among the bridemaids.” 

“Tm in love with Poppy, and engaged to Trix,” answered Mr. 
Mortimer. ‘“ The others I don’t know, so make your mind easy about 
me. How d’ye find yourself, old fellow ?—could you eat any breakfast ? 
have you had a B.and §.? don’t you feel in a funk? are your hands 
cold? and haven't you forgotten the ring ?” 

“Tt’s not a thing to chaff about,” replied his principal gravely, 
“ particularly for a man who has never done it himself. I say, Percy, 
on which side of the parson ought I to stand ? and does it make any 
difference being married bya bishop?” The discussion arising from 
these abstract questions brought them to the church door, at which a 
crowd had already gathered, who passed their opinions freely on the 
two gentlemen, canvassing the exterior of each in turn as the possible 
bridegroom, till set right by a ragged urchin of thirteen, who, point- 
ing him out with an exceedingly dirty hand, thus identified the real 
culprit : 

“That’s ’im as is a-goin’ to be tied up. Cracky! von’t he catch it 
from his missis ven she takes ’im ome!” _ 

The roar occasioned by the little villain’s sally was lost in the 
tramp of advancing feet, for at this juncture more than two hundred 
of Annie’s Smithfield and water-side friends made their appearance, 
to line the street in her honour on each side of the church door, every 
man of them sober and smiling, with his face washed and his Sunday 
coat on. Was there ever a wedding without tears? They rushed to 
Annie’s eyes more than once to-day, but never so freely as when those 
honest hearts sent up their shouts of congratulation, loud as she went 
in a bride, louder as she came out a wife. 

The ceremony was touching and imposing. A bishop in lawn 
sleeves stood on one side the altar, and Lexley, looking very tall in 
his canonicals, on the other. Uncle John, notwithstanding his own 
courage and his doctor’s skill, felt unable to reach the church, but 
hoped to attend the breakfast at his own house in Guelph Street. 
His place was filled by the General, who gave the bride away, and 
who could not have looked more martial had he appeared in review 
order with all his decorations on. Mrs. Pike, a vision of tulle, laces, 
jessamine, smiles, and tears, pervaded the vestry, the chancel, the nave, 
and indeed the whole sacred edifice, while the six bridemaids, big 
and little, behaved with a demure composure beyond all praise. 
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Poppy showed herself a model of decorum, but poor little Trix, hold- 
ing fast by her sister’s hand, never took her eyes off the bishop, 
whom, by some inexplicable process of her young mind she connected 
with her terror at the Zoological. Fixing on him a fascinated gaze 
of wonder and aversion, I fear the little maid passed a very unpleasant 
half-hour. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?’ Whata 
responsibility! What a venture! Who can tell whether that which 
seems ordained of heaven to ensure the greatest human happiness 
shall not turn out a daily sorrow, a secret canker, a life-long shame ?— 
a thing to make the best of rather than to enjoy, not a blessing to be 
cherished, but a burden to be endured? Nevertheless, blessing or 
burden, penance or indulgence, no doubt a loving dispensation, 
through which Mercy draws her children to look upward from things 
of earth to things of heaven. 

The General entertained no sinister forebodings, feared no responsi- 
bility on his own account or that of any one else. He gave his 
young lady away with so cordial a push as nearly sent her bodily into 
the arms of her bridegroom, folding his own thereafter with an air 
of consummate dignity and satisfaction. Poppy looked at papa in 
admiration, Trix still held the bishop in her eye. 

Aunt Emily, gorgeously attired, thought proper to be exceedingly 
lachrymose and uncomfortable, assuming a saddened air of forgive- 
ness and resignation, intended to imply that her own married life had 
been one of unexampled oppression, forbearance, and long-suffering ; 
though except in so far as she had made it unpleasant to one of the 
kindest-hearted and best-tempered of men, a less eventful existence 
could hardly be imagined. The rest of the company lounged, yawned, 
held their prayer-books upside down, followed the pew-opener about 
with their eyes, and seemed glad when the ceremony was over. 
Stokes, who with his comrade had come up from Middleton by the 
morning train, whispered to Nokes, “I suppose they'll give us some 
grub the instant this thing is over ?’ and Nokes replied oracularly, 
“ Immediately, if not before.” 

And now the ring is on, the blessing pronounced, the exhortation 
read, and the bride walks into the vestry, no longer Annie Dennison, 
but Mrs. Horace Maxwell. 

Whispers, smiles, hand-shakings, laughter, a drying of eyes, and a 
confusion of tongues. Names are signed in an ominous business-like 
volume; there is a vast deal of fluttering about, especially among 
the bridemaids. Aunt Emily affronts two of the bridegroom’s aunts 
at a blow, by taking one for the other and being rude to both. ‘The 
bishop looks on with approval, tempered by experience and the 
conscious superiority of a man who pulls the wires. Lexley, with a 
muttered prayer for her happiness, presses Annie’s hand once more, 
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and makes his escape. There is a pause, a silence, one of Poppy's 
white satin shoes comes-off, creating a diversion, during which the 
clerk enters, looks about him mysteriously, whispers to Perey Morti- 
mer, and the party dissolves. 

The last-named gentleman, who is of an observant nature, does not 
fail to notice two remarkable facts. The only person who seems 
thoroughly master of the situation is the clerk aforesaid, while there 
is but one individual in company more at a loss and out of his element 
than he feels himself, viz., the bridegroom. Percy comes to the con- 
clusion that there is one part at a wedding even more embarrassing to 
fill than that of Best Man! 

People seem much easier in mind and manners when they find 
themselves crowding Aunt Emily’s two large drawing-rooms in 
Guelph Street, with wedding favours on their breasts, a line of 
carriages at the door, and a German band playing pathetic strains in 
excellent time, but a little out of tune, under the windows. The 
party has received an accession of strength in several fresh arrivals, 
who throng the spacious apartments, and make the earlier guests feel 
comparatively at home. Annie has a little court of her own, so has 
Uncle John. The two courts join when the bride, crossing to the 
invalid’s chair, stoops her fair young face, crowned by its marriage 
wreath, to lay a kiss upon the good old brow, which is already stamped 
with the seal of death. 

What a contrast! The girl, in all the flush and sparkle of her 
beauty, entering on the duties and joys of womanhood, hopeful, 
triumphant, loving, and beloved. The old man, worn, feeble, ex- 
hausted, looking back along the path he has travelled, wondering how 
short a distance it seems, finding little to exult in, less to regret, and 
while he rejoices in her joy, chiefly concerned for her sake, because 
that joy must soon be damped by tidings of his own release. 

Which is to be envied of the two? I think I know. She has her 
work before her. He has done his. She is beginning the ascent of 
life. He is standing on the threshold of heaven. 

“ Dear Mr. Dennison looks so much better,” says everybody. “And 
have you seen what a beautiful dressing-case he has given the bride ?” 
But Aunt Emily, perhaps because she naturally runs counter to the 
general opinion, feels alarmed to-day for the first time. She begins 
to realise how lonely she will be without him, and to think she might 
have been kinder when he was here. 

Anaie’s presents afford a fertile topic of conversation. They com- 
prise every kind of article useful, ornamental, and the reverse. She 
herself points out with exceeding pride a tea-kettle of hideous shape 
and gigantic dimensions, presented by her friends at the East End of 
London. No subscriber has been allowed to contribute more than a 
penny towards this testimonial, and the bride relates an anecdote with 
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much gratification and some humour, of a little crossing-sweeper 
whom she found weeping bitterly because -one-half his munificent 
offering of twopence had been summarily rejected. 

“ How well she looks! How well she carries it off?” says every- 
body to everybody else. “ Not the least put out, not the least shy. 
Where are they going to live? And where do they spend the honey- 
moon ?” 

But breakfast is already served. She takes her place by her new 
husband, like a king and queen on Twelfth Night, opposite half a ton 
of wedding cake, and people sit down to a serious meal, beginning 
with soup and fish, at one o'clock in the day. 

Uncle John, by help of a stick and General Pike’s arm, totters 
across the room. 

“Hold up, old man!” says the General gaily, but his heart aches 
to feel how heavily the wasted frame Jeans on his own strong limb. 
“This is one of your bad days, I am afraid. Go and rest, like a wise 
man, directly the parade is dismissed. I’ll take all the heavy business 
off your hands.” 

“ You'll stay in town till the end of the week?” is Uncle John’s 
rejoinder. “If I send over, I shall be sure to find you ?” 

“Find me!” echoes the General, in a voice that reaches Mrs. Pike 
at the other end of the table. “I wouldn't go out of town if the 
Queen sent for me to Osborne; you know that well enough! Keep 
your heart up, John,” he adds, in a lower tone, “it may not be so bad 
as you think.” 

His friend only presses his hand, but the two old comrades under- 
stand each other, and the General’s voice is very husky, while he 
urges the lady next to him, not unsuccessfully, to venture on a glass 
of champagne. 

If we only knew it, the death’s-head is surely present at all our 
feasts. Why do we persist in treating him like a poor relation, whom 
we cannot utterly ignore, but acknowledge distantly, unwillingly, and 
with a cold shoulder? Ought we not rather to consider him as our 
own best friend, certainly as the benefactor of our heirs and assignees ? 
The old Scandinavians, like the modern Irish, made great rejoicings 
at the demise of their heroes, ‘‘ waking ” them with lavish hospitality 
and the consumption of much strong liquor. They thought well, 
also, to slay the favourite horse of the deceased, that he might not 
find himself dismounted in the world of spirits; and occasionally, we 
are told, cut the throats of a few intimate friends, lest he should feel 
lonely, just at first, amongst strangers; but the prevailing sentiment 
seems to have been one of congratulation, rather than condolence, on 
the emancipation of an aspiring soul from its tenement of clay. Why 
should we who are Christians, and hope for a better future than the 
halls of Odin and their draughts of mead out of foemen’s skulls, 
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‘shrink with something of indignation from any allusion to our latter 
end? Why, when those we love have gone before to heaven, should 
we bewail ourselves, refusing to be comforted? Why, when the 
inevitable pursuer has overtaken those we do not care for, should 
we assume grave faces, deep mourning, and debar ourselves from 
all innocent recreations enjoyed openly before the world, in favour 
of pleasures, equally innocent, of course, that can be snatched in 
secret ? 

I should like to ask the bishop this question, but the bishop is busy 
with a tender cutlet and a tough old lady, who is making fierce love 
tohim. Also, he is somewhat exercised in his mind concerning Mr. 
Lexley, whose character he highly approves, whose good works have 
reached his ears, and whose energy he thinks he could turn to account 
in his own diocese. Besides all this he is calculating how soon the 
feast will be over, and when he can get his carriage; for the time of 
this spiritual lord is fully occupied, and long before he lays his head 
on his pillow he will have earned his night’s rest as honestly as any 
day-labourer who carries a pickaxe or a hod. 

It is therefore with a sensation of relief that the right reverend 
father hears a gentleman deliver himself with much ‘hesitation and 
tautology, of certain far-fetched metaphors and intricate sentences that 
resolve themselves into the health of the bride and bridegroom. The 
bishop, who could have said it all much better in ten words of good 
English, does honour to the toast by a sip of champagne, and sees 
‘some hope of release. 

And now people begin to look at each other, wondering whether 
‘their faces are as flushed as their neighbours, and if there is to be 
more speechifying. Stokes now electrifies the company by the 
eloquence with which he adjures them to drink the health of the 
bridemaids, and Nokes, to the intense dismay of that gallant officer, 
is called on to return thanks. Everybody seems to expect amusement 
from his embarrassment. Percy Mortimer glances at his principal, 
and the bridegroom, perfectly happy no doubt at heart, though much 
depressed in spirits, returns a gloomy smile. Nokes rises, over- 
whelmed with confusion, but full of pluck. Fixing his gaze on the 
largest and whitest and nakedest of the Cupids that adorn the 
wedding-cake, he remains speechless for a moment to collect his 
thoughts. Presently he gets as far as, “ Ladies and Gentlemen ”—a 
pause—* Ladies and Gentlemen ”—another pause—“ Bravo! Go it 
Nokes !”—“TI rise on behalf of the bridemaids to return thanks for 
their health. Iam a bad hand at speaking ; I wish I wasn’t, but it 
makes little matter, because”—here he deserted the Cupid, and stared 
so hard at Trix as to frighten her exceedingly—* because, when the 
right time comes, and the right man, I am sure each of them will be 
quite able to speak for herself!” 
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Thunders of applause, with an audible “ Very good indeed!” from 
the bishop, who rises from table and sets the example of a move. 

It is needless to observe that Nokes was warmly congratulated on 
the success of this his first attempt at oratory the same evening in 
the smoking-room of his club. He bore his honours meekly, con- 
fiding to his intimates the terror that possessed him, even in the 
moment of triumph. “There must have been a hundred people!” 
he said with the utmost gravity, “and more than half of them 
women. I tell you I was in a blue funk!” 

So the bride disappeared to re-appear in a spick-and-span new 
travelling dress, the carriage was at the door, the farewells were said, 
the crowd stood expectant, Perey Mortimer pervaded the stairs with 
satin shoes in his hands, and Annie had reached the first landing, 
when she ran back once more to kiss the kind old man who, ever since: 
she could remember, had been to her in the place of a father. 

“‘ Horace darling,” she whispered to her husband as they rolled out 
of London on the Uxbridge Road, “ something is going to happen, I 
know. When I wished Uncle John good-bye for the last Jast time, 
his face was like the face of an angel!” 





Cuarter XXIX. 


RELEASED. 





Mrs. Dennison bade her guests farewell with more courtesy thar 
usual. People remembered afterwards that her manner had seemed 
strangely softened and subdued. Then she went to her own room, 
took out a book of prayers, and knelt upon her knees. The housemaid 
found her, an hour afterwards, listening at her husband’s door, unwilling 
to disturb him lest he should be asleep. “I do believe missis was 
crying,” said the woman, and such a display of weakness on the part 
of one whom they considered a character of adamant, created much 
consternation in the world below stairs. Then she ordered the 
carriage, and drove off, with no fixed purpose of consulting him, but 
some vague hope of catching Dr. Gripe at his own residence, It is 
needless to say that eminent man was earning his guineas at the 
other end of the town, but Mrs. Dennison felt anxious, uneasy, 
perhaps a little remorseful, and could not rest. 

Too late, she saw how completely, for more than half a lifetime, 
she had ignored and thrown away the comfort at least, if not the 
happiness she might have enjoyed, visiting on the kindly nature that 
was linked to hers those petty vexations for which it was in no way 
answerable, that constant irritation which sprang from her own 
morbid temperament and unemployed mind. She would have worked 
for him in the fields, and welcome, had she not been born a lady, and 
under such necessity would probably have been a healthier and a 
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happier woman. She would have endured privation for his sake 
cheerfully enough, and was indeed capable of making any sacrifice on 
his behalf, except the indulgence of bitter words in which to couch 


unkind and unworthy thoughts. All this seemed to dawn on her now 


for the first time, when it was too late. 

Oh! if we could but speak with them across the narrow river! If 
we could but make those shadows hear yonder, where they flit vaguely 
through the gloom on the other bank, telling them how we loved’ 
them, though they never knew it, though we never knew it ourselves 
till we came home and saw the empty chair by the fire, the picture 
with its face turned to the wall. Buteno; they waver and pass before: 
our eyes, cold, cruel, insensible, pitiless surely of our anguish, and 
careless of our remorse. In the stillness of their rest, have they ever 


spared a thought for our desolation? have they ever joined their- 


entreaties to ours, when we prayed our hearts out that they might 
visit us once again ? 

If they could only come back! were it but for a day, an hour! We 
would be so fond, so patient, so forbearing! Never again should they 
have cause to doubt the love that is straining even now to reach thenr 
beyond the grave ! 

It was nearly dusk when Aunt Emily returned from her drive, and 
again visited her husband's room. He was extended on the sofa in 
the same attitude as if he had not moved a limb since she left him, 
and, though in the fading light she could not detect any great change 
on his face, there was something sadly ominous in the weak tones that 
welcomed her return. 


“Ts that you, Emily?” said the failing voice. “I am glad you: 


went out in the carriage, the fresh air will do you good, and, Emily, 
I am glad you have not stayed away very long.” 
“Are you really glad to have me with you ?” faltered Mrs. Denni- 


son, lifting her husband's wasted hand to her lips and bursting into: 


tears. “Qh! John, you're worse to-night! I’ve been to the doctor's. 
I left word he was to come here the moment he got home.” 


Uncle John shook his head. “ You've tried to do all you can, I am: 


quite sure,” said he, “and Gripe has tried to do all he can’t. I don’t 
like keeping the servants out of bed, but one must stay up to-night 
in case I want to send a note or message. Come and sit here. I cam 
hardly see you, it’s so dark, and my eyes are getting so dim. How did 
you think the wedding went off? Didn’t Annie look well?” 

But Mrs. Dennison had no interest to spare for Annie or the 
wedding. 

“ John,” she murmured, “ I’ve something to say to you; only you 
seem so weak and ill I am almost afraid.” 

“Say it, my dear,” was the answer; “ perhaps this time t3-morrow: 
I shall not be able to listen.” 
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She kept her tears down, holding him tight by the hand. 

“ John,” she whispered, “I have thought a great deal about you 
and me lately. I might have made you a much better wife. I see it 
now as I never saw it before; that we haven't been happier together 
has been my fault.” 

“ Tve been happy enough!” answered kind Uncle John. “Far 
happier than I deserved. A little tiff now and then means nothing, 
-and a quick temper is very different from a bad heart.” 

He was not thinking, though she was, of days and weeks spent in 
sullen estrangement, of sarcasm before equals, and rebuke before in- 
feriors, of outrage offered by feminine violence, and insult pointed by 
feminine ingenuity, that could therefore neither be resented nor re- 
turned. He had forgiven one offence after another almost as soon as 
-committed, and the offender, thinking it all over now, would have 
washed them out willingly in her blood! 

“Oh! John,” she continued, in a choking voice, ‘‘ I am afraid you 
would have been happier with anybody than with me!” 

There was too little light to detect it on his features, but something 
-of the old quaint humour vibrated in his tone while he replied, 

“Never think it, dear! Haven’t I often told you that I am con- 
vinced, if we only knew it, one fellow’s wife is just as tiresome as 
another fellow’s? And the same rule applies to husbands, you may be 
sure. No, my dear, we didn’t jog on so badly after all.” 

“But well jog on much better in future,” exclaimed his wife, 
smiling through her tears, and Uncle John, characteristically unwil- 
ling to damp so comforting an anticipation, was glad that in the 
increasing darkness she could not sze his face. 

He knew the end drew very near, knew that it was now a mere 
question of how long his strength would hold out, as he groped feebly 
under the sofa cushions for a note he had written two days ago, while 
his fingers could hold a pen, and that he kept by him to be sent off in 
his extremity, to the oldest friend he had in the world. 

It was addressed ‘‘ Major-General Pike,” and consisted but of two 
lines, summoning that officer to come and see the writer “through it, 
like a stanch old comrade as he was.” 

When Gripe arrived, which he did sooner than might have been 
expected, raising a question whereon we need not now enter, viz., 
“When do doctors dine ?” he ordered his patient to be put to bed at 
once. That he thought ill of the case I gather from his subsequent 
proceedings, rather than from the conversation he held with Mrs. 
Dennison in the back drawing-room, looking bare and comfortless 
after its reception of company for the wedding-breakfast. To her 
eager inquiries, he returned answers that, if unsatisfactory, were 
scarcely alarming. “He should not change the medicine,” he said. 

“Their patient was very composed and tranquil. But for great pro- 
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stration, their seemed no immediate danger. Mrs. Dennison had 
better endeavour to get some rest, at any rate during the first portion 
of the night. He would send in a nurse she might thoroughly depend 
upon—and—that was all he could do at present. He would look in, 
the first thing to-morrow morning, of course.” 

But directly he got home, he despatched his own servant in a cab 
with the following missive : 


“Mrs. Laxron,—Please accompany the bearer at once, to watch a 
case requiring the greatest care. You shall be relieved to-morrow 
morning. Immediate. Very critical. 

“ ARCHIBALD GRIPE.” 


Then he attacked a warmed-up cutlet that had been ready since 
seven, bolting it much faster than he would have allowed a patient 
to eat, swallowed two glasses of the best sherry in London, and was 
off again, with a tired coachman and fresh pair of horses, to launch on 
society a little marquis, who came squalling into the cold as befits 
equally the tattered beggar’s brat and him whom the ardens purpura 
vestit. 

Nobody works so hard as a clever doctor during the day. Nobody, 
not even a good clergyman, ought to lie down with more self-satisfac- 
tion at night. 

Laura too had found by this time, that to be busy was at least to 
dull the shafts of memory, and baffle the attacks of regret. With 
Annie Dennison’s rezommendation, she had gained her footing in a 
line of business that seemed especially fitted for her peculiar faculties 
and disposition. She was so quiet, so courageous, so imperturbable ; 
invincible by fatigue, not sensitive to a sufferer’s pangs, clear-headed, 
firm, and an unflinching disciplinarian. The first doctor who em- 
ployed her vowed he had discovered a treasure, and she soon found 
herself with “her hands full,” as she expressed it, “and money in 
both pockets.” 

She lived in a neat and comfortable apartment now; containing for 
its only ornament the engraving of a church bearing some fancied 
resemblance nobody else could have detected, to that in which Lexley 
used to officiate in the days that were gone like a dream. She had 
hopes, however, of soon purchasing a pianoforte. So she must have 
been easier than heretofore, both in mind and circumstances. She had 
come home for supper and bed when the doctor’s servant arrived with 
his imperative message, but there was no time to be lost, so cutting a 
slice from the loaf, she drank a glass of fair water, washed her face 
and hands, smoothed the beautiful brown hair, and puiting on a pair 
of fresh gloves, announced herself ready to depart. Laura's glances, 
though far-seeing as a hawk’s, wore that soft, bewildering expression 
‘we so often observe in eyes of defective vision, and she had a way of 
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looking at people as if she saw miles beyond them, not without its 
effect. The doctor's servant coming under the range of those deep- 
grey orbs, felt this was quite an unusual specimen of a sick-nurse, and 
although he was a man of considerable presence and self-esteem, who: 
would have accosted an archbishop without the slightest diffidence, the 
small-talk with which he intended to beguile their drive in the cab, 
froze into respectful silence on his lips. 

Laura was so accustomed to expeditions of a like nature that till 
the vehicle drew up at the well-known door in Guelph Street she 
had not given a thought to the identity of the patient she was sum- 
moned to attend. In her mind the individual was wholly merged in 
the case— immediate and critical”; but now, before the very portals 
of a house that had been almost home, the difficulty of her position 
flashed upon her at a glance. To be recognised was to undo all that 
she had effected through sufferings and sacrifices she alone could 
realise. ‘To be recognised was to unite once more the link it had 
cost her so much to sever, at the penalty of exposing Lexley to the 
shame she had been breaking her heart to screen him from. But he 
would hear of her. He was in London. Perhaps she might even see 
him! Besides, there was human life at stake. It was too late to 
go back now, and while these considerations chased each other through 
her brain, the cab drove off, and she found herself following a sleepy, 
sorrowful servant with noiseless footsteps towards the death-chamber 
of Uncle John. 

Walking softly to his bed-side, and peering through the curtains, 
her experience did not fail to tell her that human aid was too late, 
that human care could be of no avail. Laura had been present at 
enough death-beds to recognise most of those forms in which the 
pitying Angel comes with his bond of acquittance and release. She 
could not mistake the dim but earnest eye, the fallen cheek, the 
parted lips, ihe involuntary movement of the wasted hand that lay 
outside the counterpane ; above all, the placid consciousness of ap- 
proaching rest stealing down like a mist over the pale face, fore- 
runner of that perfect peace which would stamp it with the seal of 
immortality before to-morrow’s dawn should brighten into day. 

It was all over with Uncle John in this world. She could have: 
cried, but that tears were so useless and unprofessional. 

She need not have feared recognition, even without the thick veil’ 
falling from the bonnet she would not therefore remove. The servant 
left her without a sign that betrayed he had ever seen her in his life. 
Aunt Emily, who went to lie down three hours before, had not beem 
disturbed, by her dying husband’s express desire. The only other 
watcher was an elderly man who sat by the bed-side, with his face 
buried in his hands, denoting by his attitude that he struggled fiercely 
against emotion, and kept it down. 
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In the trenches at Sebastopol, on the hard-fought fields of the 
Crimea, through the sweltering marches and rapid combinations of 
the Mutiny, Pike had seen many an honest fellow perish of fever in 
camp or go down by a soldier's death in the field. He had been little 
impressed with their fate, perhaps because at any moment it might 
be his own. Sturdy, uncompromising, rough in manner, blunt of 
speech, and stern even to severity in matters of discipline, he might 
have been thought, on service, a man devoid of feeling; but the 
General was not on service now, and sitting by his old friend’s death- 
bed, no woman’s heart could have been sorer than the brave old 
soldier’s, no woman's tears could have been more difficult to keep 
back. Were they not schoolfellows at Eton, subalterns in the same 
regiment, sworn friends in many a perilous adventure, many a venial 
scrape? Had they not pulled each other through every kind of 
difficulty, from a tired horse in a ditch to a scheming harpy in a ball- 
dress—from an empty cartridge-case to a protested bill? And must 
he sit there idle, and watch John Dennison drifting gradually, surely, 
silently, out to the dark sea, nor move a finger to help him at his 
need ? It vexed him. It angered him. He lifted his head with an 
impatient gesture, and would have risen to vent some of his irritation 
on the nurse, but that the dying man’s kind eyes travelled round to 
his face, and the poor pale hand, once so strong on an oar, so light on 
a bridle, fell like a leaf on his arm. 

“ Don’t go,” said Uncle John, in a calm voice, though very weak and 
low; “I shall not be long about it, but you must stay for the finish. 
I can’t do without you, dear old friend, when we come to the run-in.” 

“Tg there no hope ?” gasped the General, in a hoarse thick whisper. 
“Dear old man! You were always the pluckiest fellow in the regi- 
ment! Can't you harden your heart, just for one more spurt, and 
get over it ?” 

Uncle John smiled feebly. “I shall get over it,” he said; “ but it 
will be to reach the other side. What is it, after all, old friend? I 
am only going on a little in advance. You will follow long before 
you have forgotten me, and we shall meet again.” 

“T trust in the Lord we may!” responded the General; and I am 
afraid he muttered below his breath, “It’s d d hard lines if we 
don’t.” 

“You'll get there, never fear,” continued the dying man, with a 
bright smile. “You know how, and you know why they let such 
poor black sheep as you and me in, if we only hope, and try, and 
pray to do better. I say, old fellow, you'll often think of me, won't 
you ?—after a good run sometimes, and on fine soft spring mornings, 
riding to covert ?” 

The General made no answer. There was a lump in his throat, 
and his eyes were full of tears. 
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“T’ve left you Magnate. I hope you'll have many a good day out 
of him. I remember you liked the horse when you bought him for 
me. Puta light bridle in his mouth and he'll never turn his head. 
There was something else I wanted to say. Yes, Ihave it. Keep an 
eye on that boy Perigord, when he goes into the army. They've 
sent him to Germany to be coached. It’s a good lad, but wildish. 
Look after him a little for my sake.” 

The other protested that he would keep as tight a hand on the 
youth as if he were his own son. 

“You're one of my executors,” continued Dennison. “ You've not 
forgotten it, I dare say. There are some poor old folks at the Priors 
we must'nt leave to starve. I’ve provided for that, but any time you 
are down at Middleton go over and say a kind word to them from 
me. They like the sort of thing, and it does them good. I’ve left 
Emily very comfortable. You'll have no trouble with the lawyers, 
but I can trust you, I know, to make everything as easy for her as 
possible. Emily has always been used to having things her own way. 
This is a long story—like one of old Marchare’s after mess. I don’t 
know if you are tired--Iam. Who’s that in the room ?” 

“ Only the nurse,” answered Pike. ‘Somebody Gripe sent in.” 

“Gripe is a good judge,” replied Uncle John, in so strong a voice 
as would have been more encouraging but for the faint whisper to 
which it immediately fell. ‘“ He saw it was all up this evening. Tell 
her to wait in the next room; and make them bring her some tea or 
whatever she likes. It must be dull work for her, poor thing! It’s 
not a very lively job for you !” 

The General made no answer. His face was turned away. He 
was ashamed to let his old friend see how completely he had broken 
down. 

In fainter accents, and with obvious effort, Uncle John continued 
his directions. 

“Mrs. Parkes is to have the cottage rent free, and old Veal must 
not be turned out of his farm. I’ve left something to be divided 
among the servants, and pensioned off three. Tiptop is to live idle 
in the paddock for the rest of his days. Oh! write and tell Foster 
I arranged about enclosing the Osiers before I was ill. There's 
nothing else, I think. No; it’s all off my mind now. I’m like a 
fellow who has got his portmanteau packed and nothing to do but 
wait for the train. I say, I wonder where I shall be this time to- 
morrow ?” 

“Tn Heaven!” blurted the General. “If you're not good enough 
I don’t know who is !” 

“Good enough!” repeated the other. “If you only knew, my 
dear old friend, how weak, how selfish, how ungrateful, how wicked I 
have often been! And yet I hope and I trust—and somehow, I don’t 
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feel so much afraid. It’s not so terrible as I thought. Thank you. 
for coming, old friend! I can face it better with you to back me up. 
I hope it’s not wrong, but I had rather have you with me at this 
moment than the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

With an aching heart the General returned the pressure of the 
kind hand he held. 

“ Perhaps I shall see poor Harry,” continued the weak voice, fali- 
ing fainter and fainter, as the controlling mind began to wander,. 
drifting, as it were, from its moorings, with the ebb of an inevitable 
tide, “and Fitzjames, and dear little Bankes, who died when you got 
your promotion. I'll tell them we often talked about them down here.. 
It’s getting very dark. Don’t go, Pike. They might tell Emily now. 
She’d be disappointed not to say good-bye. It’s very late. I’m so 
tired I can hardly keep my eyes open. Have they sent the horses 
on? Good-night, Pike; good-night, everybody. I’m to be called at 
daybreak! Don’t be late, Pike. God bless you. Good-night !” 

Laura had already hastened to Mrs. Dennison’s room, and tapped at 
the door. Aunt Emily, who was trying in vain to sleep, hoping, to 
do her justice, that she might thus gain strength for many a future 
night-watch by her husband’s bed, leapt to her feet in an instant, and 
hurried down to the death-chamber, scarcely noticing the messenger, 
mistaking her, indeed, in the dimly-lighted passage for one of her own 
servants. 

Pike rose on her entrance and yielded her his place, for the hand 
he held had no pulsation in it now, and a finer ear than the General’s 
could not have detected whether or no respiration had wholly ceased, 
that the spirit sublimed from its earthly covering, might return to 
God. 

But Laura knew that her ministrations could be of no further use, 
and so, with wet eyes and an aching heart, departed, noiselessly and 
unrecognised as she came. 

Sadly, solemnly, in unutterable sorrow and unspoken prayer, the 
wife and the comrade watched by his senseless form who had been the 
kindest of husbands and the best of friends. 

Aunt Emily was persuaded that, although his eyes were fixed and 
dim, she had caught the last pressure of his hand; that when the grey 
light of morning, stealing through the window-curtains, settled on the 
pale fixed face, a farewell smile for hex was lingering in the calm 
features of the dead. , 

Perhaps she was right. It would have been cruel to undeceive her 
if she was wrong. 

So the dawn flushed and brightened, the day woke up, and fifty 
paces off, round the corner, a bird began to sing in the gardens of 
Guelph Square. 
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CuapTer XXX. 


RESTORED. 


-Laura stole quietly into the street, and lifting her veil, that she might 
drink in long deep breaths of the fresh morning air, paced slowly the 
deserted pavement, thinking of many things. 

From Homer downwards (and what a long way it is to the bottom 
of the hill!) poets of every grade have sung the praises of rosy- 
fingered Aurora, as if she were indeed the goddess of good spirits, 
good humour, hope, happiness, and enjoyment! Now to my mind, 
and, I think, on reflection, many late sitters-up and early risers will 
-agree with me, the hour of dawn, as it is the coldest, seems also the 
most melancholy of the twenty-four. I am not alluding to those 
early stirrers, who, long before the conclusion of their natural rest, 
are either unbreakfasted or have eaten a bad breakfast with little 
appetite ; nor do I expect sympathy from that roysterer, who, having 
supped heartily, not without champagne, at midnight, puts his fifth 
-cigar in his mouth, and faces daybreak with undefeated cheerfulness, 
stalking home to a bed he has no intention of leaving till two o'clock in 
the afternoon. But I imagine that, insisting on the mournfulness of 
“‘ morning,” I express the sentiments of most men and women, who, 
watching, travelling, or keeping any other necessary vigil, have found 
themselves compelled to see the sun rise, when they would much 
rather have been fast asleep between closed curtains in a darkened 
room. 

Desire, it has been said, springs from separation. Thus, I think, 
some of our strongest feelings are called forth by contrast. There is 
-much deep and painful truth in the sentiment of Byron’s beautiful 
lines : 

* But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which, living, waves where thou did’st cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring.” 


So, when the conscience is tainted by guilt, is there not reproach in 
the pure clear morning sky? So when the heart is heavy for grief, 
is there not a mockery in the bird with its morning carol, the breeze 
with its morning freshness, and earth hercelf with her smiling morn- 
ing face? A man looks at the moon, and sighs for that which might 
be; but he turns aways from the dawn, with a groan for that which 
can never be again! 

There are rolling clouds about the car of Eos, Goddess of Morning, 
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but Mnemosyne, Goddess of Memory, sits dim and indistinct among 
the vapours ; dimmer and more indistinct that we are looking for her 
through a mist of tears. 

Laura’s eyes turned wistfully to the dappled clouds, roze-tinted 
with beams, that far below the lofty wall of houses were already 
breaking in splinters of fire along the horizon, and wondered if ever 
again she would feel the dead weight lifted from her heart, find hope 
in the sunrise, happiness in the brightening day. The risk she had 
lately run seemed but to have fed her fierce longing, sharpened her 
cruel hunger, to look in Lexley’s face once more. 

On just such a morning she remembered travelling with him, a 
week after their marriage, in an open carriage by themselves, among 
the Welsh mountains. She could see his kind eyes bent down to 
meet her own. She could hear his earnest voice repeating for the 
twentieth time the old fond tale. 

“ Dearest,” it whispered, “I have been a happy and a prosperous man, 
but I never believed life had anything to offer equal to this! You 
have shown me that there is a Heaven here on earth. God forbid I 
should ever have to learn the lesson it is my weekly duty to teach, 
that there is no unalloyed happiness on this side the grave !” 

Had he learned the lesson now, she wondered, and how had he 
accepted it? Was the trial too severe? Had he endured it with the 
courage of a brave man, the resignation of a good one? Or had he 
broken down under the test, giving way, like many a weaker nature, 
to unavailing complaints, or sinking in a sullen helpless despair ? Oh! 
no, she prayed not! She trusted not! And yet she did not quite 
wish him to bear it as well as she hoped ! 

And what was left for her? A loveless life of endless drudgery, of 
unavailing effort, of solitude, repining, and woe! 

She saw herself going down into the future a middle-aged woman, 
with grey hair, whose comeliness had departed as the colour fades out 
of a flower in the dark, watching by the sick beds of those who would 
consider gold, if not silver, an equivalent for offices and attentions that 
might tax the purest friendship, the sincerest love. She saw herself 
sallying forth, morning after morning, to the uncongenial task, 
returning day after day from the irksome labour, wasting health and 
strength, devoting life and limb, and all for what ? 

The unaccustomed tears rose in her eyes while an angel whispered 
at her heart—“ It is for his sake !” 

Yes, for his sake, to whom she had given the mature love of her 
womanhood, to whose honour she had willingly offered up her own 
happiness, learning in her cruel sacrifice the great lesson that teaches 
how earthly affection for the one, expanding into benevolence for 


the many, rises at last into noble adoration for the Maker and 
Protector of all. 
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“ At least,” she thought, “though it be but an atom in the great 
Scheme, this lonely, loveless life will not have been wasted, and if I am 
permitted to form a link, however trifling, in the great chain of brother- 
hood that makes the world happier, purer, better, it little matters 
what becomes of the poor unit Me. I can lift my eyes fearlessly to 
Heaven, and say from a truthful heart—Thy will be done!” 

The birds were singing merrily now, in full chorus, among the trees 
and bushes of Guelph Square. The morning sunshine was gilding 
chimneys and house-tops. A fresh westerly breeze was wafting into 
London the many perfumes of Spring, and Laura, lifting her own 
fair face to meet the smile of morning, felt, like the Ancient Mariner 
when he learned to pray, that a weight was taken off her heart. 

The milkman had already begun his rounds. It was later than she 
thought, too late to go to bed now. She had not seen a bit of green 
for months ; she would compass Guelph Square once, the walk would 
do her good, and then, striking into one of the great eastern thorough- 
fares, make her way home. 

Guelph Square looked very tempting, with its gardens bursting into 
that tender green foliage which is the most becoming garb of Spring. 
Laura made its circuit more than once, and emerging on her home- 
ward thoroughfare, found the day so far advanced that she was glad 
to hail an early omnibus, lumbering along empty and solitary, towards 
the City. 

Lowering her veil she passed through to take her seat at the far 
end, under an advertisement of some unknown article, spelt with all 
the consonants in the alphabet. 

The pace of an omnibus is, in my opinion, most ‘distressing to 
inside passengers ; alternating, as it does, between a lumber and a 
jolt. The annoyance, too, of continual stoppages to take up and set 
down fares, is enhanced for persons of irritable disposition by the 
inscrutable conduct of that functionary on the step, who seems 
always about to perform some acrobatic feat or practical joke, which, 
provokingly, never comes off. When empty, there is something 
inexpressibly depressing in the contemplation of its dirty floor-cloth 
and stuffy plush cushions ; when full, as that became in which Laura 
was seated long before she had done with it, there seems united in 
this ingenious contrivance the maximum of discomfort with the mini- 
mum of despatch. It is difficult to say whether you suffer most from 
your next neighbour's elbows or your opposite neighbour’s knees, till, 
pulled up with a jerk that jumbles you all into a promiscuous heap, 
you decide there is little to choose between any of the angular articu- 
lations that provide flexibility for the human frame. 

Your eyes, too, are subject to a like constraint with your limbs. If 
they meet the conductor's, he immediately insists on stopping to set 
you down. If you glance to right or left, those on each side place 
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their hands in a position to protect their pockets ; if you look across, the 
lady opposite lowers her veil with an austere frown, or, more alarming 
still, responds with a bold stare and a smile! JDiscomfited and 
ashamed, you take refuge at last in the contemplation of a pair of worn 
black gloves, an umbrella, and a basket. 

Desirable as may be the interior of this ark for a refuge in bad 
weather, I confess that on a fine morning I much prefer the outside. 
So did Lexley. 

He, too, had been at the house in Guelph Street, and learned the 
sad tidings of Uncle John’s decease. Having called the previous 
evening, he received from the servants so alarming an account of 
Mr. Dennison’s state, that the image of his kind friend lying on a 
bed of death haunted him through the night. He could not rest in 
uncertainty, and rose therefore with early morning to obtain fresh 
intelligence and learn the truth. Thus it fell out that he arrived at 
the door in Guelph Street not many minutes after Laura had left it; 
thus it fell out that, mounting the very omnibus in which she was 
returning to the City, he sat on its roof, with the heel of his boot not 
many inches removed from the fair face he still worshipped so fondly, 
so devotedly, but that he never hoped to see in this world again. 

In this world? No. To such sad conclusion he seemed at last 
reconciled. The revulsion of feeling that succeeded his discovery of 
the real truth in Middleton Gaol had been almost as dangerous to 
reason as that first crushing blow which so prostrated him, when his 
judgment told him, though his heart would not believe it, that the 
woman he loved was an object of scorn, fallen too low to be even worth 
contempt. We have seen how a powerful nature and a well-balanced 
mind carried him through both trials, and we also know that the dis- 
appointment of seeking her in vain through crowded London was in 
proportion to the unreasonable exultation he had experienced when he 
learned that not only Laura might still be his own, but that she had 
proved herself worthy, and more than worthy, of the place he gave 
her in his home and heart. Had it not been so, would she have had 
that place still? His was a mind that never shrank from self-exami- 
nation, and it had solved that question once for all. The home? No. 
The heart ? Yes. He loved her as only such men can love, and 
though the shrine had been ever so polluted, the image ever so defaced, 
the incense he had burned in the temple still hung about its ruins, 
the spot where he had knelt, were it even in the ignorance of idolatry, 
was still and always must be a border of holy ground. 

But when days wore to weeks and months, yet brought no tidings, 
it is small wonder that hope gave way. He could not quite realise to 
himself that she had no means of verifying Delancy’s death, and that 
the same noble sentiment which caused her to leave home would still 
keep her concealed from his loving search. He thought she must be 
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dead, that she must have passed away under a false name to an un- 
known grave, but even from this desponding conclusion the sting was 
taken out by his belief that she had only gone on to where he would 
follow in due time ; that if she might never walk by his side a wife 
in the sight of man, he could fold her in his heart a wife in the 
sight of God. 

Mourning her, as he meant to do all his life, this was why he had 
yesterday resisted Annie’s entreaties to attend the wedding breakfast ; 
this was why, sitting on the roof of the omnibus in the bright spring 
sunshine, he was thinking of her now. 

There is something in the sky that suggests to the rudest of us, we 
know not why, a vague yearning for the unknown, a vague perception 
of the infinite, a vague consciousness of immortality. Turning his 
face to heaven, Lexley felt, surely as if an angel had told him, that he 
would see his love again. 

He little dreamed how soon. 

At the next turning but one, he bade the driver set himdown. At 
the very next turning the omnibus stopped for a lady thickly veiled 
and dressed in black to get out. 

Lexley, looking at the sky, would not have noticed her, but that 
while paying her fare she dropped a shilling in the mud, and before 
she could pick it up the conductor, moved no doubt by the favourable 
appearance of his passenger, stooped nimbly down to recover and 
restore the coin. 

“Thank you!” said Laura, nothing more. But Lexley, starting 
as if he was shot, jumped from the roof in two bounds, flung the con- 
ductor half-a-crown, and, without waiting for change, strode after the 
retreating figure of the lady in black, fast as his long legs would 
carry him. 

“Bill, did ye see that?” said the last-named functionary to his 
coadjutor on the box, biting at the same the half-crown he had caught 
with much dexterity, to satisfy himself it was genuine, and winking 
freely, while the vehicle rolled on. 

Subsequently, over a pint of beer, he expressed his opinion at 
greater length on the whole proceeding. I regret to say it was by no 
means flattering to the morals of the Established Church. 

Turning down the bye-street that led to her home, Laura was 
aware of hasty footsteps following in pursuit. Looking back she 
found herself face to face with her husband. 

Yes, surely he was her husband, or else when the pavement seemed 
turning round, and she held by the area-railings, lest she should fall, 
why was the kind voice in her ear, the strong arm round her waist, 
the loving eyes that haunted her dreams, looking fondly, frankly, 
fearlessly into her own? 

They did not rush into each other’s embrace with tears and sobs 
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and foolish gestures, How could they, with a policeman and a pot- 
boy looking on? But they walked soberly away arm in arm, and 
Lexley must have told her in a few words much that has been here 
narrated of their strange vicissitudes, to account for the following 
observation. 

“Then it has all to be done over again; darling, how delightful ! 
And Algy! you haven’t moved one of the rose-trees, from under my 
window at home ?” 

The roses are still blooming, fresher and fairer than ever, on the 
lawn before the Parsonage. Mrs. Lexley tends them, no doubt, with 
exceeding care, but there is a little rose-bud upstairs, not in a vase of 
water, but in a thing of twilling and bows and laces called a ber- 
ceaunette; that, being the first blossom of her graft, takes up a 
great deal of her time. This prodigy is called Laura, and Lexley 
firmly believes she will grow up to a piece of unrivalled perfec- 
tion like her mother, a queen of women, as the rose is queen of 
flowers. 

He sees them both in the light of a love that has been tried in the 
furnace, to come out purer, brighter, and more precious than refined 
gold. 


I have culled the motto that heads these chapters from an ancient 
volume, containing, perhaps, more of the stuff out of which romance 


and fiction are fabricated than any other book in the world. Asa 
cook selects for the stock from which to make her soup good whole- 
some beef, rich, succulent, and close in fibre, such as will bear the cut- 
and-come-again of the carving-knife, so from the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ 
many of our greatest authors have compounded savoury dishes on 
which our intellects delight to feed; one of our greatest poets has 
drawn again and again the strength and savour which render the 
banquet he has provided an imperishable feast for gods and men. 
Lavish of incident, if somewhat wordy in narrative, grand in con- 
ception, if a little tiresome in detail, noble in sentiment, even when 
most exaggerated in expression, this old-world history seems an 
exponent of all that Gothic fire and hardihood which Christian faith 
moulded into chivalry. Anything finer and more impracticable than 
the aspirations of King Arthur in his institution of the Round Table, 
is not to be found in literature. That “monarch bold” has been for 
after ages the type of all that, in its highest, purest, noblest sense, 
constitutes The Gentleman. In his glorious scheme of banding 
together a Brotherhood, united in enterprise, loyalty, and devotion, 
for whom no tasks should be too arduous, no adventures too full of 
danger, are found the germs of every effort that has since been made 
to instruct and benefit mankind, from the shaven Jesuit crucified in 
China to the frozen mariner, stiff and stark on an iceberg with his 
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face to the North Pole. The character of Arthur, upright, generous, 
unselfish, incapable of suspicion, as of fear, is the ideal of all we most 
revere and love. His history, and that of his knights, may be con- 
sidered as a parable, teaching men to what lofty aims they ought to 
soar, teaching them also to what profound depths of sin and sorrow 
they are prone to sink. Yes, Launcelot and Tristram stand forth, 
one on each side of “the self-less stainless king,” gigantic figures, 
moulded in heroic proportions, to afford warning even as they compel 
admiration, fallen because of the very qualities that raised them above 
their fellows, dishonoured in regard to that very honour by which they 
set such priceless store. Alas for truth when Tristram could deceive! 
Alas for loyalty when Launcelot rode under shield against his lord! 
Alas for the lower, weaker, natures, whom these great hearts drew 
down in their disgrace! Alas, for the girdle of steel that, but for 
base alloy, was to have compassed the earth! Alas for the flowers of 
chivalry, that 


“The trail of the serpent was over them all!” 
Yet what a garland it was once! In the noble time before that 
fatal morning when Guenevere and the court went a-maying, 


**Green-suited, and in plumes that mocked the May.” 


When, year by year, as Pentecost came round, the sovereign and 


brother-in-arms gathered his knights about him to reward their 
exploits, hear their adventures, take counsel of their experience, 
inciting them by precept and example, to greater efforts and higher 
aims. When the tournament glittered by day, and the wine-cup 
blushed at night; when trumpets pealed and minstrels sang; when 
knights encountered in the saddle, frankly as they pledged each other 
at the board; when the goblet was emptied to the dregs, the lance 
shivered to the grasp, while through the mimic war, the mirthful 
revelry, through the tramp of horses, the din of feasts, the rustle of 
silk, the clang of steel, and the whispers of peerless dames, whose 
bright eyes travelled over all, there still predominated the one para- 
mount rule of ‘ Courtesy,” which seemed indeed the very essence and 
origin of the whole. 

And in what consisted this Courtesy, this Gentleness, which every 
knight assumed, indigenous to and inseparable from his very knight- 
hood? Was it not courage, that feared no earthly evil but shame? 
Humility, that, doing its best and bravest, set its comrade’s achieve- 
ments ever before its own; last at the feast, first in the fray, yield- 
ing the place of honour to all, the post of danger to none? Faith, 
believing frankly in its brother, trusting humbly in its God? 
Hope, aiming at the highest standard? Charity, stooping to the 
lowest need? Was it not indeed an effort after that pure and holy 
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unselfishness which centuries earlier had walked the earth barefoot, 
though, being human, the imitation was therefore imperfect and 
fallible, while compelled by the needs of the Middle Ages to ride in 
steel ? 

Nobody can read the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ without observing the ex- 
traordinary discrepancy that exists between the sentiments it incul- 
cates and the conduct of those whose doings in love and war it records, 
approvingly and without the slightest reproach. This I attribute less 
to the morals than the manners of the age for which it was composed. 
The writer, in common with his readers, had learned none of those 
tricks of rhetoric in which modern authors, while they insist strenu- 
ously on the fact, veil the shocking declaration that “ we are all naked 
under our clothes,” and doubtless, on occasion, he calls a spade a 
spade, with a freedom against which we cannot too strongly protest. 
These are mere questions of detail, in no way affecting its main object, 
and but slightly detracting from the sterling merits of the work. 
What I insist on is the sentiment that pervades the whole, the high 
standard which a gentle knight was ever striving to attain, that com- 
bination of courage and meekness, of the soldier with the Christian, 
which forms, if not the most admirable, certainly the most amiable, 
and perhaps not the least useful character humanity can adopt. 

They gave and took hard knocks, these grand old knights, but it 
was rather to redress wrongs than, as the quaint black-letter English 
expresses it, to “win worship.” And though they fought like devils, 
they prayed like saints behind their visors all the time. A good 
steed, a stout arm, and a long sword constituted but a part of the 
warlike outfit they deemed incomplete without a pious, trustful heart. 
Calling on God to help them, they went resolutely into battle against 
any odds, and in all the affairs of life believed and acted up to their 
belief, that heaven was on his side who struggled manfully for the 
right. 

One of these grim ‘old champions has embodied in a line a com- 
prehensive creed to carry men triumphantly through the most perilous 
enterprises, as to guide them safely over the shoals and quicksands of 
common life. 

He will fail in few of his undertakings, nor will his heart sink 
under the bitterest reverses, who can say with stout King Pellinore, 


“ Me forthinketh this shall betide, but God may well foredoe destiny !” 








Pages, on Pages. 


PacrHoop and Pagedom belong to a by-gone period. Modern 
Pages are no more like the Pages of chivalry and ancient royalty 
than a parish constable is like a “Grand Connétable” or “Count of 
the Stables.” 

Before the institution is forgotten, let us say a few words of the 
handsome and saucy youths who were its lighthearted and aspiring 
members. 

At seven years old, it is said, a boy might become a Page; at 
fourteen he was eligible to become an écuyer, or squire to a knight. 
Often, however, the Pagehood did not begin till the age had been 
attained at which an apt lad might tend knight or king to war. 
“ Mischievous as a Page” is a well-known proverb, but some of these 
varlets were uncommonly discreet youths. Young Francis Borgia, 
for instance, was remarkable among his fellows in the household of his 
father, the Duke of Gandia, for his “innocence and piety”; both are 
qualified as “ wonderful ”—meaning, perhaps, wonderful for a Borgia. 
Kenelm Digby, in the ‘Mores Catholici,’ seems to think that the 
olden time Pages were all innocent and pious! Because there were 
angels, cherubim and seraphim, carved above the gates at Vincennes, 
Mr. Digby supposes that the royal pages loved to contemplate those 
figures, and that out of such contemplation arose inocence and piety. 
These good qualities, added to fidelity to the death for their masters, 
distinguished the Pages (he tells us) of both history and romance. 

There was, undoubtedly, on the part of the early pages, much love and 
fidelity for their mistresses. The promising youths were consigned a 
little to the chaplain and a good deal to the ladies. The chaplain taught 
the Pages to love God. The chatelaine, or princess, or even queen, 
taught him to love the ladies. There was a catechism to this latter 
end, which must have been not much unlike that which Archer taught 
Cherry (in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem’), and which runs to this pretty 
purpose : 

“ Arch. What is love ? 

“Ch. Love is, I know not what. It comes, I know not how; goes, I 
know not where. 

** Arch. Where does love enter ? 

“ Ch. Into the eyes. 

“ Arch. And where go out ? 

“Ch. I won't tell you. 

“ Arch. What are the objects of that passion ? 
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“Ch. Youth, beauty, and clean linen. 

“ Arch. The reason ? 

“Ch. The two first are fashionable in nature, and the third at court. 

“ Arch. What are the signs and tokens of that passion ? 

“Ch. A smiling look, a stammering tongue, words improbable, designs 
impossible, and actions impracticable. 

“ Arch, That’s my good child! kiss me! What must a lover do to obtain 
a mistress ? 

“Ch. He must adore the person that disdains him; he must bribe the 
chambermaid that betrays him, and court the footman that laughs at him. 
He must treat his enemies with respect, his friends with indifference, and 
all the world with contempt. He must suffer much, and hope little; in 
short, he must embrace his ruin, and throw himself away. 

“Arch. Why is love called a riddle ? 

“Ch. Because, being blind, he leads those that see; and, though a child, 
he governs a man. 

“ Arch. And why is love pictured blind ? 

“Ch. Because the painters, out of the weakness or the privileges of their 
art, chose to hide those eyes they could not draw. 

“ Arch. And so ends love’s catechism.” 


How Wilks and Mrs. Bicknell rattled through the full parody of 
the old catechism of the Page’s love for bis lady, when Farquhar’s 
comedy was first played in 1707, can only be imagined by those who 
are old enough to remember Elliston and Miss Mellon (the Mrs. 
Coutts and Duchess of St. Albans of later days.) The dramatist’s 
catechism reminds one forcibly of the Dame des Belles Cousines and 
the damosel or Page—the “ petit Jehan de Saintré,” in Tressan’s once 
much-read romance. The idea of a Page not having a dame par 
amour was as shocking to “dames” generally, as the idea of a page 
without reverence for Revelation would have been to the chaplain. De 
Comines does not allude to the teaching of pages on the part of 
the ladies, but says that these damosels followed their masters whither- 
soever these wended their way, and learned from them virtue and 
arms— bellica virtus,” perhaps; rarely aught besides. D’Ancilly did 
not think so well of the instruction, and he put his thoughts into an 
epigram : 

“ S'il est beau, le fils de Climéne, 
Quoiqu’elle ait un homme laid, 
Cela n’a rien qui me surprenne; 
Son Page est une garcon bien fait.” 

If the mistresses loved the damoiseaux the masters could be cruel 
enough to the youths who shared their greatest perils in war. When 
Charles, the warlike Duke of Burgundy (Carolus Pugnax), was 
worsted in the famous fight at Muret, he found himself hemmed in 
between his enemies and the deep lake. To escape the former, he 
plunged, horse and all, into the water. His young Page leapt on to 
the crupper as the steed began his plunge into the waves. It was a 
two miles’ struggle against death, from foes behind and from waves 
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threatening to drown them. The war-horse landed them, however, 
safely on the farther side. There Burgundy took breath and be- 
thought him that his Page, by leaping behind him, had retarded his 
progress, and thereby had put his ducal life in peril. His wrath 
waxed so furiously at the thought, that he poignarded the boy upon 
the beach. “ Poor Prince!” exclaims Lassels, who tells the story, 
“ thou mightest have given another offering of thanksgiving to God 
for thy escape than this.” 

It may well be supposed that the best training for Pages was that 
under which they were brought up in bishops’ houses. Bayard was a 
page in the household of the Bishop of Grenoble. There he waited 
at table, and performed the other offices belonging to the Page con- 
dition. Thence the pious lad passed to the Duke of Savoy, where he 
perfected his training by adding to his early religious habits a know- 
ledge and a practice of arms. ‘The result of this double discipline was 
manifested by him on the last day of his glorious career, when he lay 
mortally wounded, and the chevalier without fear and without reproach, 
died beneath the long-honoured oak at Rebec. 

We obtain a glimpse, and only a glimpse, of Pages, in an English 
episcopal palace, through the most recent publication of the Camden 
Society, the ‘Account of the Executors of Richard (Gravesend) 
Bishop of London, 1363, and of Thomas (Button), Bishop of Exeter, 
1310. This book is in great part edited by the late venerable Arch- 
deacon Hale (of London), and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Rector of 
Clyst, St. George, Devon, whose name is familiar to all readers of 
‘ Notes and Queries.’ Bishop Button, we may take it, was not of so 
learned a quality as Bishop Gravesend; for the former prelate’s 
garderobe was filled with spices and grocery, whereas the Exeter 
diocesan’s garderobe was full of books. Among Button’s goods is 
recorded “a cap with a feather,” and a fair amount of armour for man 
and horse. There is no mention of Pages in his will, but in Graves- 
end’s two Pages are named. ‘The bishop leaves to each, twenty 
shillings, and the episcopal varlets are described by the appellation of 
“ Major and Minor Jackett.” This, doubtless, was not their proper 
names, but a descriptive nickname, just as we give to the footboys, 
who in genteel families are styled “Pages,” the appellation of 
“ Buttons.” 

When Falstaff called his page “boy,” he called him by his right 
name. ‘The name comes to us from the Greek word for “ boy ”— ais. 
So much for the philology of the subject. 

The uses to which Falstaff put his Page were uses common to 
such varlets and their masters. The boy did his master’s bidding, 
ran on errands, carried letters, took saucy messages, brought back 
saucy answers, lied for his master, by deputy, and hailed the original 
liar as “Your Worship.” Moreover, the Page was Falstaff's trea- 
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surer, and he could tell to a farthing, when suddenly called upon, 
what money was in his master’s purse: “Two groats and twopence.” 
He had a spice of good learning, for he could point a joke by a 
reference to Althea, and describe equivocal company by styling 
them “Ephesians, my lord, of the old church.” He had no tongue 
when silence was enforced upon him, but it could rattle out an 
impudent simile when there there was safety in the utterance. For 
example, Falstaff’s Page says to the Prince, alluding to rubicund 
Bardolph: “He called me even now, my lord, through a red lattice, 
and I could discern no part of his face from the window; at last I 
spied his eyes, and methought he had made two holes in the ale-wife’s 
new petticoat, and so peeped through!” The boy’s wit waits in his 
master’s presence till it is encouraged or provoked ; but the very sight 
of Bardolph’s red nose is a challenge to his power of drawing similes. 
When Falstaff is ill and “ would to bed,” “Good Bardolph,” says the 
Page, “ put thy face between his sheets and do the office of a warming- 
pan.” Even after his master is dead, the Page’s shaft is shot at the 
same object. Reminding his old fellows of Falstaff’s last wanderings 
of mind and speech, he says, “Do you not remember ’a saw a flea stick 
upon Bardolph’s nose, and ’a said ’twas a black soul burning in hell ?” 
To which Bardolph, with as much wit, rejoins, “ Well, the fuel is 
gone that maintained that fire. That’s all the riches I got in his 
service!” The Page feels a sense of humiliation when, after serving 
a knight, he finds himself boy to Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol, in the 
French wars. He must “leave them, and seek some better service.” 
Their villainy, he says, goes against his weak stomach. The three 
together had not pluck enough, he thinks, to be “man” to him. But, 
after all, he lacked the stuff out of which Pages were made soldiers. 
In the French wars this town-bred Page exclaims, “ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London! I would give all my fame for a pot of ale and 
safety !’ But the Page becomes familiar with danger, learns to speak 
French, sees two of his masters hanged for stealing, is sure that the 
third escapes only because he has not courage enough to be a thief, 
mounts guard over the baggage of the camp, and (a sign of his 
growing acuteness) wonders that the French are not down upon it, 
“ for there is none to guard it but boys.” 

The most graceful volunteer Page that ever existed was Edward the 
Black Prince, who, when the noble, valiant, and unfortunate John, 
King of France, was captive in the tent of the Prince’s father, King 
Edward, waited on the illustrious prisoner as he sat at table, pouring 
out his wine, and handing to him his napkin. The most unpleasant 
sample of voluntary Page-service is the one recorded by Pepys, on the 
25th of July, 1666. It was St. James’s day, and the court, after re- 
ligious worship in the Royal Chapel, dined at Whitehall, in public. 
“TT waited there his dining,” says Pepys; “ but Lord! how little I 
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should be pleased, I think, to have so many people crowding about 
me ; and, among other things, it astonished me to see my Lord Berk- 
shire, waiting at table, and serving the king drink, in that dirty pickle 
as I never saw man in in my life.” This Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, 
was a very old ‘ boy, indeed; when he rendered this service he was 
half-way between eighty and ninety years of age. 

Probably, George the Third was the only, certainly, he was the 
latest English sovereign who ever performed the office of Page—in the 
time of his boyhood—to any one. When his parents, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were at dinner, Prince George and his brother 
Edward, used to stand apart and wait upon their father and mother, 
who were wont to talk to them the while, half earnest half in joke, as 
lord and lady of old might have done to a couple of damoiseaux, whom 
the lord was to instruct in the school of arms and the lady in that of 
love. 

Hard upon half a century has elapsed since George the Fourth sent 
Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, to represent him at the coronation of 
Charles the Tenth, Roi de France et de Navarre. The duke’s special 
mission was to buckle the order of the Garter beneath the knee of the 
last king who bore the above title. It was done with imposing cere- 
mony. ‘There was a gorgeous procession from the mansion occupied 
by the ambassador, the Hétel Galifet, in the Rue du Bac, and the 
Tuileries, where the investiture took place. The duke, a man of 
noble presence, wore the full robes of the order. His train was borne 
by two handsome lads, English boys, one of them his nephew. The 
nephew was the Hon. George Murray, son of Lord Glenlyon, and 
subsequently Duke of Athole. The other Page was the Hon. James 
Drummond, brother of the present Viscount Strathallan, he wore a 
highland uniform. Mr. Murray was in a fancy light blue hussar uni- 
form, in which he was familiar to the Parisians, as he rode his Shet- 
land pony in the Bois de Boulogne. Death has made nearly a 
complete sweep of the princes, dukes, lords, gentlemen, kings-of- 
arms, pursuivants, clergymen (Archdeacon Singleton looked like a 
man who had spirit enough to live for ever), who made up the splendid 
show that went from and returned to the Hotel Galifet on that memor- 
able day. ‘The little Page of that day, the handsome pocket-hussar 
was afterwards the Duke of Athole whom Queen Victoria visited when 
death was slowly and painfully coming upon him. But the duke 
attended his mistress some little distance from his house at Blair, 
knelt to kiss her hand at parting, and calmly went in to die. Page, 
knight, and Christian seemed combined in one dignified, suffering, and 
auncomplaining man. 

In these later days, the queen’s Pages are young gentlemen who 
are rewarded for the performance of their duties, by having conferred 
on them commissions in the army. Arrangements, however, of this 
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sort, change so suddenly and swiftly, that perhaps this condition of 
Pagedom is no longer observed. 

Nowhere have Pages been so thoroughly at home as in France. 
The soil seemed cultivated for such productions. As an institution, 
they had official existence till the troubled times of Louis the 
Sixteenth. At a very early period indeed they existed. After 
Louis the Fourteenth, they belonged no more to chivalry and romance. 
In 1721, in the time of the Regency, the French Pages were noted 
for their impudent and riotous conduct. In the year just indicated, 
the Fair at St. Germain’s, was the meeting place for the very cream 
of Fashion. Princes and people elbowed one another. Ladies of 
quality laughed more or less loudly at the broad jokes and coarse wit 
of ladies of quite another quality. St. Germain’s, during the fair, 
was a place to which the Pages of the Crown and those of foreign 
ambassadors and private noblemen came gaily dressed, proudly- 
humoured, and utterly reckless as to conduct. With caps set defiantly, 
canes swished impudently, eyes staring impertinently, and tongues 
wagging audaciously, they made a clear road from one end of the fair 
to the other, and swept everything and everybody before them. They 
scattered their money freely, chucked the chins of pretty vendors of 
wares, often kissed their lips, and then pulled the noses or broke the 
heads of husbands, sweethearts, brothers, or fathers who objected to 
the proceedings. 

In these youthful innocencies, the noble Pages were as active as their 
glittering fellows who served royalty. But the royal Pages considered 
that they had a right to the monopoly of riotous impudence. They 
looked down on the Pages of noblemen, foreign or native, as individuals 
very much below the king’s Pages; to interfere in whose sports and 
pastimes or to even imitate them on the same ground was looked 
upon as a low-bred insolence that must be chastised. Hot blood grew 
up between them, on a matter which was made a casus belli. 

They only imitated their masters. In the Paris theatres, princes 
and ambassadors, and noble seigneurs, generally claimed the right, and 
exercised it, to stand upon the stage while the performers were acting. 
Around these the former stood, often leaving scarcely space in front 
for the actors to be visible to the audience. The Horatii took their 
patriotic oaths with a mob nearly encircling them, and Climene and 
Rodrigue held private conferences of love and hatred, with half a 
hundred witnesses 7m /Joco, commenting in audible words on their 
proceedings. 

What the great personages held to be their privilege as to the estab- 
lished theatres, the Pages asserted to be also theirs on the stages of the 
actors at the fairs, and more especially at this Fair of St. Germain’s. 
But the royal Pages declared that the exclusive right was with them. 
Pages of lower degree were, so the royals thought, of too humble a 
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‘station to stand with them on a stage at a Fair and say saucy things 
to pretty strolling actresses. 

Now at St. Germain’s there was a theatre, not only of players, 
but of rope-dancers. Among these were some light-limbed, high- 
kilted lasses, to whom the Pages loved to pay adoration, and from whom 
came as saucy compliments as that rendered by the Pages. But the 
royal Pages protested against the Pages of lower degree sharing in 
this homage to Beauty, “ with very thin clothing and but little of it.” 
Wrath had been waxing between the parties for two or three years. 
It culminated in violent action at the Fair of St. Germain’s, in 1721. 
This festival was not held at a genial time of the year; it commenced 
on the 8th of February. Very shortly after the opening, savage war- 
fare blazed out between the king’s Pages and those of the Princes of 
the blood, on one side, and the Pages of the ambassadors and foreign 
noblemen on the other. The royal youths fought in defence of the 
rope-dancers’ stage, against being invaded by the merely noble Pages. 
There was a tremendous uproar. The battle was renewed on three 
successive days, during which the military watch was not only unable 
to quell the fight, but endured the humiliation of being disarmed by 
the united belligerents. Some of the Pages were, indeed, carried off ; 
and some carried off a danseuse or two. Others, when both parties 
were prevented from penetrating to the presence of the exhibiting 
ladies, paraded the fair, in numbers amounting to a couple of hundred, 
flourishing their canes, and swearing by the immortal gods. Peace 
came when there was nothing left to fight for, and the Pages were 
held, by the public, the lawyers, and the ladies, to have conducted 
them-elves in the true spirit of Pages and gentlemen. 

In the reign of Louis the Sixteenth gay and saucy Pagedom ceased. 
‘One of the brilliant brotherhood has left some memorials of the last 
days of Page-life under the old Bourbons. This chronicler of doings 
as sad as they were gay was a certain Charles Alexis Francis Felix, 
Count d’Hezecques, Baron de Mailly. He was born in Artois, in 1774 ; 
and twelve years later he was flung, as it were, into the midst of a 
hundred and fifty-eight Pages of the chamber and Pages of the Great 
Stables, who made Versailles re-echo with the stories of their real or 
fancied audacities. Every one of these likely lads could prove a noble 
descent of, at least, two centuries. This was not the only sine gua non 
of a royal Page. His parents were required to furnish him with six 
hundred livres yearly for pocket-money. All else was found by the king, 
that is to say, furnished out of the taxes wrung from the people. The 
Pages were dressed gorgeously, fed sumptuously, lodged nobly, and, 
when ill, were doctored ruthlessly. 

Dressed gorgeously and variously, their gold embroidered crimson 
velvet dress, with plumed and laced hat, cost sixty pounds sterling. This 
was the state uniform. In the scarlet cloth undress, with abundance of 
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gold and silver lace about it, there was no lack of fancy, nor any 
sparing of cost. 

When the boy Count d’Hezecques was enrolled he was under the 
rule of the old Marshal de Richelieu, who was born in 1696, had 
eaten sugar- plums in Madame de Maintenon’s rooms, had fought like 
a hero, and made love like Jupiter. At past ninety, he dressed like a 
young man, and indeed looked younger, stepped lighter, and affected 
to be more roystering than his son, the shattered, battered, worn-out 
Duke de Fronsac. When the marshal had reached the severe age of 
eighty, he manifested his contempt for the severity by marrying a 
third time. The lady wasa Madame de Roth, whose son was among 
the Pages of the chamber. The Count d’Hezecques was, like his 
young comrades, in subjection to the gentlemen of the chamber, of 
whom the marshal was the chief. The aged courtier took little share 
of duty. In fact in two years, after the count was first enrolled, the 
latter followed the body of the marshal to its last resting-place in the 
Chapel of the Sorbonne. Originally the gentlemen of the chamber, 
for the time being, slept near the king’s bed, but this office was sub- 
sequently filled by deputy gentlemen. To the latest period the king 
went to bed and got up in public; and often took his meals in like 
wretched fashion. On these occasions the Pages played conspicuous 
parts, and sometimes very wearisome ones; for, if his majesty were 
wakeful, he would often keep these poor boys half the night through 
telling them long stories about nothing, in which they were bound to 
show a sympathetic interest. This service was as unpopular with them 
as having to wait on the king at mass; or being obliged to go through 
a certain educational course under tutors and governors appointed for 
this purpose. They needed teaching sadly, as some of them were mere 
children of nine or ten years of age; but they were “up” to every- 
thing not particularly educational. The instruction was not regularly 
pursued when these young fellows were in the mansions of respective 
gentlemen of the chamber. There was more discipline when especial 
quarters were provided for them in the Rue de l’Orangerie. Those 
gentlemen named above were the chief officers of the royal chamber, 
and the chief of those chief officers had to look to the comfort and 
dignity of the sovereign being always secured in the royal palace. 
Indeed, the first gentleman was bound to look after the royal house- 
hold and the palace in which it sojourned for the season. He was 
chief of the service, a sort of dignified house-steward; he not only 
paid servants and tradesmen, but all bills duly acknowledged ; and he 
had the control of all amusements—much after the manner of our own 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Meanness and majesty were mingled in the French Pages’ vocation. 
They sat up till past midnight, merely to kneel and offer the king his 
slippers. Such of them as were promoted to be Guards of the Sleeve 
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literally stuck to the monarch’s sleeve. They never lost sight of him till 
they placed the lid of the coffin on his remains—a duty which they were 
not called upon to perform for poor Louis the Sixteenth. When the 
sovereign returned from hunting he entertained a part of the company 
who had followed him in the chase, and had waited on him to the door 
of his apartment. After a while this door was re-opened, and a Page 
or an usher announced the names of the invited guests, who proudly 
entered the room, while the rejected were bound to hide their disgust 
and eat their meal in solitude and sorrow. 

Louis the Sixteenth was given to play tricks with"his Pages. One 
consisted in holding one of these young boys on a shovel held at arm’s 
length. These familiarities rendered the boys saucy. They were well 
lodged and cared for. The king allowed eighty thousand francs a year 
for food, light, and fire, for these youthful ministers to his wants. They 
were better fed than taught, and they were better lodged than their 
teachers. The Pages occupied fifty gay chambers on the first-floor ; 
the sub-governors, the preceptors, and the almoners, were thrust into 
the garrets, and the hall of study, with appropriate furniture, was also 
in the attic region. Their duty was to ride, walk, or wait, according 
to circumstances. They rode as equerries at the side of the carriages 
of the princesses. When these ladies were on foot the Pages were 
near them, while one of somewhat inferior rank bore the train of the 
illustrious pedestrian. They had changes of costume for changes of 
service. ‘They were not the least attractive in their habits of blue 
twill with leather gaiters, when they were with the king shooting, on 
which occasions they loaded and handed to him his guns, ani made 
record of all his sporting triumphs in the books provided for such 
memoranda. This was no sinecure, if it be true that whenever Louis 
the Sixteenth went out he killed about five hundred head of game! 
The attendant Pages always received a share of the woodland spoil for 
their table, which, on such occasions, was enlivened by a royal gift of 
a dozen bottles of champagne. Mathematics had little chance on the 
“ next morning.” 

On other occasions these hopeful youths were swift-mounted mes- 
sengers. On great field-days they learnt something of war by acting 
as aides to the aides-de-camp. The last remnant of Page-service 
of the olden time was in carrying the royal cuirass as long as the 
king wore or was supposed to wear one. A new comer among the 
established Pages had a hard life of it at the hands of his seniors. 
For small offences towards the elder youth, to whom he was a sort of 
fag, the perhaps involuntary offender was subjected to the pump, or 
was cruelly beaten, or even branded—in such a case, for life—by the 
application of a red-hot spur to his arm. In some cases, where strict 
discipline did not develop into cruel ruffianism, the probation time of 
a Page helped to make a man of him. If he combined a high spirit 
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with a good temper, and possessed ability to boot, his worldly pro- 
spects were by no means discouraging. If they got over mere school- 
work in a hurried fashion, it was not so with other pursuits. However 
late they were at the theatre on duty in the royal box at night, they 
were expected to be in the riding-school at five in the morning. Of 
course they quarrelled and fought duels, like their masters—real, 
fierce, duels, with sharp foils, which being square, made a severe 
wound. Modern French duels belong to burlesque and make the 
actors contemptible. These go out to cut one another's throats, are 
effectually guarded from doing so, and if an awkward fellow gives his 
adversary a scratch he bursts into tears and embraces, and protes- 
tations of sorrow at having damaged his dearest friend. Now and 
then the Pages had party dissensions, and these were settled by a 
general fight, in which each chose his adversary and malapert blood 
flowed pretty freely. It required a strong hand to put down thege 
sanguinary pastimes. 

Some good parents, perhaps, thought that their young hopefuls 
worked off all the bad effects of palace life when they stood near the 
king in his bed-chamber night and morning, and saw their royal 
master at prayers. But occasionally the abbé on duty, instead of 
muttering prayers, was whispering some story into the royal ears. 
And it was not edifying, after prayers, for the Pages, at royal com- 
mand, to fall upon an old officer and tickle him, of which process the 
aged captain had unutterable horror. 

It was not much better at mass. On great festival days bread was 
handed round, a sort of feast of love and brotherhood. A large piece 
of roll was taken from the basket carried round by the acolytes. Louis 
the Sixteenth used to take his knife out of his pocket, cut off a piece, 
and give the rest to the Pages of the chamber. Indeed, he very 
often did not take so much trouble, but bit a piece off the roll. “On 
the very day I was entered,” says M. d’Hezecques, “among the 
Pages I had the piece that bore the marks of the king's teeth, and in 
my provincial ecstacy ate it reverentially.” How these youngsters, 
all noble as they were, performed lacquey’s service is thus told. We 
must premise that the king had horses which were only used on great 
state religious occasions. On Easter Sunday, at Notre Dame, for 
instance, there occurred what follows : 


“When the carriage started, two pages of the chamber and two of the 
stable took post between the driver and the body of the carriage, with their 
faces towards the latter, standing on one foot on a little plate on the spring 
called ‘ Page-carrier.’ Twelve Pages of the great chamber were perched 
behind, and they, with the company inside the carriage, made from twenty 
to twenty-five persons, whom those horses had to draw.” 


In this way, at Easter, and on Corpus Christi day, his Most Chris- 
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tian Majesty, the eldest son of the Church, “did the civil thing” to 
the Majesty Divine. 

There was quite as much ceremony at the Court Theatre at Ver- 
sailles. Between mass and the ma’amselles these Pages had a whole- 
some training. “The Pages of the chamber had their places in the 
box of the first gentlemen, and thence we carried their orders to the 
stage bya little staircase. The old Marshal de Duras, always gallant, 
often sent us to fetch the actresses to his box, to receive a compliment 
or sometimes a kiss, He advised us to kiss their hands as we led 
them back; and the virtuous Idamé or haughty Amenaide would go 
down the tortuous stair, not on the arm of a mandarin or a Knight of 
Syracuse, but on that of a Page, with his hat under his arm”—and, 
no doubt, the young gallant bettered the old marshal’s instructions. 

Those young gallants were especially insolent at the public theatre 
in Versailles. ‘Chey outmastered their masters there. They were 
loud-tongued as critics on the actors and as satirists on the audience. 
One evening, a man in the pit cried shame upon such unseemliness. 
A page named de Frébois “ was eating a hot milk posset on the front 
of his box, when a bad joker in the pit cried ‘ Down with the posset !’ 
M. de Frébois rose with the utmost quietness, took up the jug, and 
sprinkled the contents over the pit, as they turned over with a loud 
laugh to escape the hot liquid.” 

This seems ignoble ; but there was real nobleness of soul in many 
of them—the last of Pages of the old régime. They went down in the 
shipwreck of the French monarchy, but they went down bravely and 
unboastfully. They never deserted their king. To the last breath 
they were true and loyal to that queen whom, and whose innocent 
child, the Dauphin, the “ leaders of civilisation” so cowardly murdered, 
and the son even more cowardly than the mother. The Pages, for the 
most part, were, after the royal household was broken up, sacrificed, 
or they exposed themselves to sacrifice, in behalf of royalty. They 
were massacred by mobs or were martyred on the scaffold, or they 
fell in open field, fighting, it may be, for despotism or absolutism, 
but, at all events, for what was to them a sacred cause. When all was 
lost, they had the world before them and no where to choose. They 
shared in the general ruin, One or two indeed figured as Pages in 
the household of the emperor. A few others slipped, as it were, into 
the army, and became distinguished. A few laid aside their nobility, 
and manfully faced the world in humble and honourable capacities. 
It is curious that only two or three took to the stage, for which all 
seemed so well qualified ; but those few, under pseudonyms, achieved 
celebrity. They are all remarkable as the last of their race, for though 
in the restored house of Bourbon there was no lack of these noble 
servitors, Pagedow, as an institution, expired with Louis the Sixteenth. 
In the retinue of that monarch there were English Pages, young 
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Romanist gentlemen, such as Swinburne and Cantwell—names which 
were subsequently heard of in the English navy and in the Romish 
Church. The restored House of Bourbon had, as before remarked, 
Pages among its officers. This faint attempt at renovation of course 
perished with Charles the Tenth, King of France and Navarre. An 
English gentleman survives, who was one of King Charles's Pages, 
and he is the sole representative of an institution which was held to be 
the school of many virtues and the facilitator of not a few vices. 











Writers and Reviewers. 


Hap I been born in the spring and youth of time—that Juventus 
Mundi when mankind were engaged in inventing deities for Mr. 
Gladstone to write about, I should have contributed, for my share, a 
Goddess of Reviewing. Like Eros and Anteros, Venus earthly and 
Venus heavenly, my deity, too, should be biformis, with statues repre- 
senting her at her best and at her worst. The effigy in the former 
case, so masterly done that the very “ fixture of her eye should have 
motion in it,” should show a maid of twenty summers, the age when 
womanhood has brought reflection. Her features should be as large, 
as simple, as full of life and feeling as in that divine head of Artemis 
in the Castellani collection, and her eyes, set with gems, as in some of 
the old bronzes, should be calm, clear, and cold as those of the women 
who are like an Arctic winter to all except the happy people they love. 
You may see these eyes in any drawing-room, and if you watch them 
closely you may mark how, all in a moment, they melt suddenly, and 
reveal unknown depths of love and tenderness. My goddess should 
have those eyes, and none other. In her hand she should bear a bow. 
From her girdle should hang the emblems of all knowledge, like a 
lady’s chatelaine: the bells on her short tunic should proclaim her 
maidenhood: her bare arms and breast should show her innocence: 
beneath her feet would be springing all sweetest spring flowers: she 
should not be running like the narrow-minded Diana, incapable of 
anything but the chase; nor sitting like Juno, queenly and impassive ; 
nor lying like Venus, thinking of the hearts she has conquered and 
lives she has ruined: but standing erect, stately, and contemplative. 
And so the figure should set forth in lively allegory what criticism 
ought to be, a directing as well as a judicial force ; not a hangman, not 
a policeman, not a Bridewell matron; calmly patient of honest effort, 
and condemnatory only of pretence and vice. To dullness she should 
be only so far contemptuous as is consistent with good manners, to 
feebleness she should be pitiful ; and to all the faults and sins to which 
this mortal literature is prone she should oppose no rage or scorn, but 
only the calmness of a judge who considers and sums up the case with 
mind unmoved. 

This done, Praxiteles should have gone to Zeuxis, a painter much 
tormented by criticasters, and got from him a design, from which the 
other statue might be executed. This time, too, it should be a woman, 
but now no longer young. Like Aholah and Aholibah, her face should 
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be seamed, lined, and crows-footed with every evil passion; her eyes 
should be shifty, small, cunning; in her left hand should be the 
bleeding skin of Marsyas; in her right the bribe she has just received ; 
at her girdle, scalpels and dissecting instruments, with cruel and crafty 
things in iron from the torture chamber ; her fingers and arms should 
be laden with rings and bracelets, the gifts of a hundred worthless 
lovers; her lips should be thick with passion and debauchery ; round 
her legs should twine deadly serpents; and beneath her feet should 
spring the flowers whose breath brings fever, and the fruit whose juice 
brings death. 

Nothing could be simpler and yet more effective than these two 
statues. ‘They might be copied in small by Mr. Brucciani, and dupli- 
cates purchased by every editor in the world, so that he might ever 
have before his eyes the effigies of his Art, at her lowest and her 
highest. And yet, pleased as I was by the first conception of my 
group, I am compelled by after reflection to abandon it altogether. 
For, if you think of it, life is too complicated to admit any more of the 
simpler forms of allegory. In the old days a few lines conveyed the 
lesson exhaustively. The paths of life, for instance, were twain. 
Think how rudimentary was that conception. There were the thorny 
road and the flowery road. In all probability you set off, singing and 
dancing, down the latter. Presently, perhaps, your fling not half finished, 
Rhadamanthus the stipendiary brought you up with a short rope, and 
after going into the case, and declaring it one of the most flagrant that 
had ever been brought before his professional notice, consigned you to 
quarters where you had ample leisure to be very sorry for your foolish 
choice. In no case, mark you, did any one ever leave the flowery for 
the rugged road. Nowadays, however, the ways of life are so wind- 
ing, tortuous, and intermixed, thorns and flowers growing together, 
that one is never certain on which path he is travelling. For my own 
part, I only know that if I am on the rugged road, somebody has been 
levelling the way and planting roses here and there; and if on the 
flowery, somebody before me has been pulling all the apples and 
making a bouquet out of the lilies, for I get neither. So, too, with all 
the old allegories. Truth has come up from her well, and now goes 
about dressed like any other young lady. That is why we never know 
when we have found her. Justice has taken off the bandage and, 
while adjusting the scales, keeps one eye steadily on the look out for 
contempt of court. Fortune, it is true, still has her wheel, but crafty 
men, waiting till she has brought them round to the top, nail it hard 
and fast. In other words, they invest their money safely. And just 
in the same way, owing to this modern mixedness of things, there are 
motives base and motives generous, envy and honesty, interest and 
luck, appreciation and spite, all so mingled together in modern criti- 
cism, that in place of my Praxitelian statues I am fain to substitute a 
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figure of a nymph, thickly veiled and heavily draped. And only the 
Lord knows whether she is loathly or lovely. 

All sorts of things have been written about criticism. “Critics,” 
says Mr. Disraeli—it is flung in his teeth a dozen times a week— 
“are the men who have failed in literature and art.” “Criticism,” 
says Mr. Matthew Arnold, “must show disinterestedness by keeping 
aloof from practice.” A critic, according to Rivarol, who was by no 
means too good a critic himself, should have a soul “que le beau et le 
sublime jettent dans le rassasiement, et qui, furieuse contre la médiocrité, 
la flétrit de ses dédains et de ses ennuis.” In other words, according 
to the last authority, a critic should be of a nature so enthusiastic as 
to be incapable of pronouncing a calm judgment; according to Mr. 
Arnold, he should keep himself unconnected with any practical con- 
siderations, so as to allow his mind fair play on all subjects—which is 
as much as to say that he is to be a man of private fortune, to make 
no friends, and to belong to no party. And, according to Mr. Disraeli, 
no man takes the critical pen until he has failed with the creative. 
As a matter of fact, most of the men who write reviews are always 
producing literature of their own, and in the very rare cases when a 
great success is made, the temptation to do no more review work is 
too strong to be resisted. But if continual effort is continual educa- 
tion, the critics are mostly men who cannot be said to have failed, but 
should rather be said to be trying to succeed. How far the fact that 
most reviews are written by men who are themselves authors affects 
their judgment is another question. Theoretically, no man should be 
allowed to criticise a rival anonymously ; practically, an editor's choice 
of reviewers lies among a small number of men in London who are 
sure to have rivalries and enmities. It would be, doubtless, a splendid 
thing for literature could a body of critics be found, men of good 
judgment and sound taste, with no friendships, leanings, or connec- 
tions, and containing among their number specialists in all branches. 
Unfortunately this is impossible, and we must make the best of what 
we have, with allowances for poor humanity. 

Poor humanity! It is the excuse for nearly all the charges that 
are brought against the criticism of the day. The reviewers do not 
read the books; they make an unfair selection ; they show favouritism ; 
they delight in cutting-up ; they do not represent literature as it is; 
they are envious, jealous, and spiteful ; they are a clique and a clan; 
they keep in the old grooves, and run their waggon in the old deep 
ruts. You know the charges, sweeping as well as special, brought 
against reviewers by almost everybody connected with literature. 
You have, too, a vague idea that in a way the charges can be sup- 
ported. What you do not know, perhaps, is the case that may be 
made out on the other side. 

I have myself, for instance, been tempted to ask sometimes if the 
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review would not be improved were the critic to read the book. But, 
consider. The reviewer is probably a busy man, and in great re- 
quest, having several articles to do every week, and really not able to 
find time to read all the books that he reviews. In place of a dull 
“appreciation” of his author's work, he gives us what we have no 
right to expect, a smart essay, in which you will be sure to find some- 
thing about the book gathered from the preface and index ; there will 
be, also, one or two extracts. The writer of the review has to keer 
well in sight the character of the paper for style, finish, and bright- 
ness. At all risks this must be maintained ; and though a great and 
important subject may necessitate a review heavy and dull to most of 
us, the majority of books, written by mediocre people, admit of being 
treated to suit the fancy and taste of the reviewer. Some books, too, 
are read. Thusthe Saturday Review always reads books of scholar- 
ship and antiquarian research; the Spectator always reads theologi- 
cal books, especially those after the school of Mr. Maurice; the 
Athenseum reads portions of all the books thought worthy of a long 
review, especially books of last-century gossip; the Examiner reads 
all political books ; and the Pall-Mall reads books of history. The 
small notices of books scattered about in morning and weekly papers 
are not, of course, meant to imply that the works have been read at 
all. In this busy age, what man, out of a country parsonage, can find 
time to read a thick octavo volume through for the sake of writing a 
ten-line paragraph upon it? As for the general public, of course they 
do not want to read anything about the author and his book, but they 
do like to read a clever article, and anybody’s name may be placed at 
the head of it, bad books, as somebody once said, being published only 
in order that articles may be written on them. Since the function of 
criticism is to enlarge the field of thought, to substitute true for false 
canons of taste, and to be perpetually raising the standard of excel- 
lence, surely this can be done without taking much notice of the 
authors. As for these—an irritable, jealous, and exacting tribe—it is 
natural enough, though unchristian, that an author should fall into 
wrath unspeakable when he finds an essay on his book which ignores 
his labours, misses his points, and leaves the work practically uncut. 
But the opinion of the writer is nothing at all to the world, and cer- 
tainly very little to the paper. 

There is a general exception to be made ia the case of novels, the 
criticism of which is conducted on a certain uniform plan, common to 
all the reviews, which absolutely necessitates the reading of all three 
volumes. The method has the merit of great simplicity. It consists 
in simply telling the story from beginning to end, with occasional 
extracts, an introduction as lively us you can make it, and a few con- 
cluding words. Of course, the more you compress the story, the 
greater ass does the writer appear. This has a double advantage, for 
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it makes the review more lively, and it raises the self-respect of the 
reader. “ At least,’ he may remark, with a natural chuckle, “there 
are greater asses than myself in the world—this author for instance— 
men worse bred, worse educated, inferior to me in knowledge of human 
nature. And yet it is to such men as these that publishers give huge 
sums of money.” As for the novelist, he complains. He says that if 
there be in his tale, which it takes him three volumes to tell, any true 
delineation, however rude, of human life; any scenes and descriptions 
free from conventionality ; any suggestion of such things as the force 
and irony of fate; the accelerative energy of habit; the inevitable 
sequence of events; the infallible certainty of the imprévu; the 
reviewer's method effectually destroys them all. What, in the novel, 
may be real characters of flesh and blood, become, in the review, 
wooden puppets, whose stiff and clumsy actions are palpably suggested 
by the visible strings. If there be any delicacy in the handling, any 
small scintillation of Promethean fire, any atmospheric effect, the 
telling of the story in this bald and brutal way murders and destroys 
it all. You would not, grumbles the novelist, criticise a picture by 
describing the position and attitude of every figure. Why, then—? 
The reason why, dear sir, is that the reviewer is not thinking about 
yow and your novel at all; he is thinking of his readers. They, of 
whom I am one, like to be amused. So he tells them your story, 
which is generally a very poor one, and then we make faces at you and 
laugh. If it were not for the reviewer, we should very often have to 
order your novel and read it owrselves. 

Again, as to the general question of reading books for review, I 
must say that the authors make, in my opinion, a great mistake in 
insisting upon it. The general public, as I have said, are indifferent 
to the book: they are not so virtuous as to call shame upon the im- 
morality of judging without hearing the case ; and the very uncertainty 
of such a judgment leads to a good deal more laudation than a book, 
read through, might receive. To be sure the praise in the article is a 
something like the mountains and rivers put in unknown parts of the 
world by geographers—a mixture of: confidence and hesitation. And 
there is another thing, It is entirely wrong to suppose that people 
who care about literature surrender their judgment to a review. Per- 
haps “ those persons aiming at the higher culture,” whom the editor 
of the Academy addresses, may do so at his invitation. But I am 
not personally acquainted with any of them. Ordinary people take 
in their reviews for amusement, and when they want to know what a 
book is like, they read it for themselves. 

The next objection which authors make to critics is to their selection 
of books for notice. Here I wholly sympathise with the editor. What 
is there to guide him among the pile at his elbow? Excellence and 
importance, we suppose. True; but then, what is excellence ? and 
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what is importance? ‘There are, I take it, one or two principles on 
which every editor in England acts. First of all, some books must be 
reviewed, and cannot possibly be postponed or omitted. Then comes 
the great ruck of books, with some bad, some fairly good, some im- 
portant, some interesting, but with not one, probably, so good as to 
command respect and attention. Since no paper, except the Athenzum,. 
professes to follow the whole stream of current literature, a selection 
must be made. And selection means interest, favouritism, invidious 
distinction—whatever you please to call it. The author who is crafty 
brings all his interest to bear, first to get his book reviewed at all, and 
next to get it reviewed well ; and it should be the main object of every 
aspiring writer to know as many editors as possible. 

More room, authors say, could be made by not insisting on a uniform 
length for every article. The reason for this uniformity in the Satur- 
day and Spectator is, I take it, a kindly consideration for the reader, 
that he may know, before he begins, exactly how long his attention 
will have to be sustained. It is, however, a point which editors might 
fairly consider. . An author is, after all, of like passions with ourselves, 
and it is melancholy for him, after years of work, to wait and hope 
while the weeks pass by and no notice is taken of his book. I shall 
never forget the tears with which a poor friend of mine, since bank- 
rupt, received a laudatory notice in the Spectator, the greatest offender 
of all in this respect. He was weeping to think of the guineas which 
so good a review would have brought him had it appeared six months 
earlier. 

Of course, it is on the subject of slashing articles that an author 
who has suffered shows the keenest indignation. He can never be 
made to understand that his castigation was inflicted out of no per- 
sonal malice, and no real indignation at his badness, but purely to 
amuse the reader. The practised reviewer rejoices over a book which 
his experience teaches him will furnish so much capital for himself 
and so much entertainment for his readers. He is as grateful to the 
writer of the book as an actor is for a good part. It gives him the. 
opportunity of posing as the indignant satirist—always an effective réle. 
As for the readers, they are like the audience at a theatre, being divided 
into two sections, the larger one of which sees reality in the acting, 
and is carried away with the stream of passion depicted on the stage ; 
while the other looks on unmoved, trying to make out how it is done. 
And, just as a melodrama pleases in proportion to the piling of the 
agony, so are the readers of a review pleased in proportion to the 
slashing. I am not certain how the ‘ Academy’s’ clientéle—-the won- 
derful people who are “aiming at the higher culture ”—feel about it, 
but undoubtedly the rest of us take a keen delight in reading what is 
meant to give pain and torture to a fellow creature. So sat the Roman 
citizens, rapturously watching the prisoners, one after the other, chawed 
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by the lions. In our goody-goody way, we hold up our hands in horror 
and loathing at the cruelty of the thing. All the same, we go to see 
a bull fight whenever we visit Spain ; and our favourite review is the 
one that hits the hardest and the oftenest. I have not the least doubt 
that when our friends the Ritualists succeed in establishing an inqui- 
sition, we shall flock eagerly to see the roasting, in Hyde Park, of those 
wicked, wicked people who have eaten meat on a Friday, and refused 
to go to confession. 

Do you remember, dear reader, the real delights of schoolboy life ? 
Try to think of them. These were really very few, and you will not 
find many of them in ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ For instance, it 
gives few boys any pleasure to assist at a paper-chase, or to fag at 
cricket. Nor, in my time, did we, like Tom and his friends, find 
much amusement in discussing the character of Naaman and his con- 
temporaries. Our most intense and unmixed joys were, I think, first, 
the spectacle of another boy coming to unexpected grief, pain, and 
suffering ; second, a fight; and best of all, the infliction of corporal 
punishment by a master. We were not permitted, at my school, to 
assist at a séance, if one may use the expression, in which the older 
and more classical instrument was exhibited ; and by some accident, 
which I now exceedingly regret, because it deprived me of a most in- 
teresting and curious experience, I was never invited by the head 
master to become the passive performer in the pageant. I am 
assured, however, by those who have seen and suffered, that the birch 
affords far greater scope than the cane for artistic effect. Still, a 
great deal might be, and was done, with the humbler engine. As 
bystanders, we regarded its use with a delight which lingers yet in 
my memory. We counted the cuts; we observed the action and 
attitude of the operator; we studied the recipient’s face, admiring the 
sturdy front of fortitude, or criticising the flinch which betrayed funk. 
Perhaps, too, we rejoiced at our own happiness in not yet having been 
found out. I am quite sure that this feeling survives in manhood, 
and finds its sole expression in reading a slashing review. The 
voluptuous memory of the past is rolled over beneath the tongue, and 
the old pleasure revives at witnessing again, though only in imagina- 
tion, the spectacle of another’s sufferings. It is only when the 
imaginary shrieks of the victim have died upon the ear that one is 
tempted to ask why so much vigour has been expended upon so small 
an offender ; why the harmless, if ugly, insect should not be allowed to 
buzz away its little day of life unmolested. Some such compunctions 
have, of late years, visited the critics, for their indignation is no longer 
so indignant as in the good old days when the Saturday Review 
first began its philanthropic career. Even Apollo, most jealous of the 
gods, does not flay a Marsyas every week. 

It is for Marsyas, I suppose, to cry out. Bull baiting, badger 
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drawing, fox hunting, have all been defended on the ground that the 
animal likes the fun. They say that a salmon takes the keenest plea- 
sure in the chase, laughing, in his gills when he heads up, sulks, and 
rushes down, though aware that it will certainly end in the landing 
net. Author baiting, which as a science is equal to any of these 
sports, can hardly give such pleasure to the authors, for the fun is all 
on one side: his only chance is to wait patiently till an opportunity 
offers of taking a Christian revenge when his enemy writes a book. 
Fortunately it is not difficult to find out who has written almost any 
paper. 

The art of slashing, however, which the Saturday Review brought 
to a state of splendid perfection about twelve years ago, used, in the 
early days, simply to be a synonym for criticism. In the sixteenth 
century you began by calling your author an atheist. That was quite 
simple. Afterwards you went on to the secondary charges of murder, 
theft, forgery, lowness of birth, and the like, ending with the real 
point, that you disagreed with his literary stand-point. That was 
effective, though rough. You called names, and were called names. 
The modern art is to convey indirectly, and yet unmistakeably, the 
charges of literary incapacity, plagiarism, or blundering. There 
must be no appearance of temper, but rather of the cool deliberate 
pity and contempt of a superior nature. ‘Ten years ago, when the 
Saturday Review was in its palmy days, it was distinguished, in its 
slashing articles, for a delicacy of aim, an instinctive knowledge, 
almost amounting to inspiration, of tender and sensitive places, and a 
scientific, though free handling of the cat that simply astonished its 
readers, and filled the patient himself with awe-struck admiration. 
The “young men,’ as they used to be called, have grown older; 
they are dignified members of the Church and the Bar; they have 
either ceased to write or they write on graver themes, or they have 
grown soft hearted. Whatever the cause the Saturday is not what 
it was. 

In exchange for slashing reviews it has invented what I under- 
stand to be an extremely subtle mode of flattering its readers. Some 
member of the staff, receiving permission to instruct his countrymen 
on historical subjects, resolved on taking up one thing at a time, and 
hammering at it till the dullest should understand. Up to the 
present moment two main points seem to have occupied his attention : 
one of these is the right understanding of the phrase “ Holy Roman 
Empire ;” and the other the fact that those whom we foolishly used 
to call Anglo Saxons were really English. ‘The idea of the articles 
was most laudable, and it is, doubtless, extremely important that the 
world should know all about the Holy Roman Empire. But the 
subtle flattery lies in the persistency with which the writer has gone 
on pounding away at his case. My own penetration, just as yours, 
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dear reader, enabled me to master both points within a very few 
years after the writer began. If ever I write a book about Harold I 
shall be resolute in calling his army English: and it now gives me, 
with thousands of readers, a weekly glow of satisfaction to find how 
much duller, in spite of invective, sarcasm, and argument, my country- 
men generally are than myself. It is by implication that my supe- 
riority is conveyed to me. ‘The article is written for that blockhead, 
that lack-wit, that prejudiced Philistine, who will call Eadward, 
Edward, and A‘lfred, Alfred. He lusts for Anglo Saxons like the 
Israelites for quails, and goes astray about the Holy Roman Empire 
like the same troublesome children about Baal Peor. It is for him to 
learn; it is for me to congratulate myself on being so quick, retentive, 
and clever. 

As for what is called favouritism, again, I have heard people lash 
themselves into an almost theological state of indignation over the 
partiality of reviewers. I confess 1 have little patience with this kind 
of thing. An editor cannot read everything, and must, perforce, trust 
to his staff. As editors are mostly gentlemen, the abuse of a good 
book, or the praise of a bad book, is a breach of their confidence. At the 
same time, it would be hard indeed if a reviewer were not to praise his 
own friends. And as for interest, has there ever been anything in the 
world but interest? In the Navy it is, and always was, the sole ground of 
promotion, as it is now going to be in the Army ; in the Church, above 
all, it is interest which gets you a good living; in other professions, 
without interest, everything, even a street crossing, is inaccessible ; 
interest drags you out of the clutches of the law, while the habitual 
criminal who has no interest goes sneaking off once more to his skilly 
and his Sunday psalm; interest gets you name, income, fortune; 
interest makes you comfortable, easy, and, therefore, a Christian ; 
interest, if only you can lay your hand on it, would get you a cool 
room in—the hottest climates. Why, then, in the name of our com- 
mon humanity, should the author alone be exempt from the general 
fate? Who is he, I would ask, that his progress in life should be 
guided by the laws of merit alone? I look on other professions, and 
I acquiesce in the justice of things when a reviewer praises a friend, 
just as much as when a solicitor sends a brief to some other barrister 
he knows instead of to me, say, in spite of all my learning. 

But there is another reason why we should all encourage editors to 
back up their friends. I have long thought that the common cry 
about unacknowledged merit is based upon a narrow view of life. 
What is it, let me ask the reader, which gives to life its greatest and 
most lasting pleasure? Itis, I take it, self respect—conceit—dignity, 
a quality which is nourished by a thousand cherished illusions and 
little comforting vanities. Think how we should drop the lofty 
crests and Jower the silver horn did we see ourselves as others see us. 
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Think what it would be for all of us if our ambitions and flatteries 
were to be swept away at one fell stroke by an assignment to a third 
class. But this is what would undoubtedly happen to most of us, 
because “ unacknowledged merit” generally means an inward assur- 
ance that one belongs to the top of the first class, though a cruel fate 
has placed us in the fourth. Remark, too, that the Greeks, who 
came too early to invent my Goddess of Reviewing, had no special 
divinity of Merit. They knew better. Everything else was there— 
Justice, Fate, Fortune, Thievery—but no Merit. They knew the 
terrible consequences that would follow if every one had his deserts— 
the imprisonments, the fines, the loss of position, the wholesale 
destruction of dignity, the deprivation of hope; and so they made no 
Goddess of Merit. After crossing the fatal Styx there was, it is true, 
your High Priest of Merit waiting for you in the person of Judge 
Minos, and little enough satisfaction, unless historians have lied, you 
would get from him. Let us go on as we are in the literary, as well 
as in the social world, the good things getting handed about by 
interest, so that every one may hope to get a share without any ill- 
natured interference on the part of Merit. 

To return to my reviews. I think if I were an author, and wanted 
the contents of my book set forth with some correctness and care, I 
should send it to the Athenwum ; if I wanted it appreciated, running 
the risk of waiting six months, and not caring greatly about its being 
read, I should send it to the Spectator ; if 1 wanted a bright and 
clever paper on its subject, with the chance of having it treated just 
as if it were a bad book, which one of mine could never be, I should 
send it tothe Saturday ; if I could be allowed to say to the editor, 
“ Tf you please, sir, do not give this book to Mr. Miching Mallecho, who 
is a spiteful creature, and ought to be deposited in the great Serbonian 
Bog,” I would send it to the Pall Mall ; if I was careless whether the 
book was noticed or not, I would send it to the Examiner. If I sent 
a copy to each, I should ask the Athena um not to pick out the dullest 
portions; the Saturday to try and combine, as it often does, good 
nature with its cleverness; the Spectator, the most honest of all the 
papers, to give twice by quickly giving; and the Examiner to give 
me a notice of some sort, unless I wrote from an orthodox point of 
view. 

Among them all, the Athenxum is the only purely literary paper, 
setting aside the organ of the remarkable “persons who aim at the 
higher culture.” And so it is that dullness, which is necessary in the 
Atheneum when the subject and the book are dull together, is alto- 
gether unpardonable in the Saturday, a paper whose objects are poli- 
tical and social as well as literary, which selects out of all the new 
books only those which can form the themes for readable essays. In 
the interests of good taste—ard amusement—such a paper would far 
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rather cut up a bad book than praise a good one. And though the 
Saturday Review has probably as many enemies as it has issued num- 
bers—that is, at least fifty-two for each year of its existence, it con- 
tinues to be the paper which we all, friends and enemies alike, read 
week after week for the pleasure which its mastery of style has always 
commanded. As for the encouragement of literature, that is quite 
another thing. 

You will now, reader, be prepared with me to make out a very fair 
case for the existing system of reviewing. The author complains that 
his novels are deprived of interest by having the story told beforehand ; 
that undue epace is occupied with the cutting up of books that no one 
is likely to hear of ; that the subject is too often treated instead of the 
book ; that everything is postponed to smartness; that books are kept 
waiting till the time when a good notice would have helped them has 
gone by; that a uniform length of article enforces the neglect of many 
good books; and that the writers do not read the books which they 
review. 

I have endeavoured to show the weakness of all these complaints. 
The simple answer is, that the review is written for the general public. 
It is the public that prevents the reviews from doing what they would 
otherwise do for literature. This body it is which craves for more and 
more amusement; which would like to get some sort of guidance as 
regards novels ; loves to see a man well and artistically lashed ; and, 
above all, looks for style, wit, and cleverness. But pray what does 
the British Public care for the advancement of literature or the glory 
of authorship ? 

I have said nothing about the daily papers. Nor have I anything 
to say but this—Why do they not do more for literature? Why are 
their notices of books so scanty, so rare, and generally so brief? Why 
is it that every new play can claim its column of space, and that the 
new books must wait their turn like a goods train, and then appear all 
contemptuously lumped together? Surely the interests of literature 
are greater than those of the drama. Country readers would far 
rather read about the new books than the new plays ; and it would not 
be too much to ask of editors to give the world each day its feuilleton 
of literature. No means could be devised more sure to raise the 
national standard of taste, no more certain mode of creating a demand, 
of encouraging authors, and perhaps of increasing the number of 
“persons who aim at the higher culture.” I throw out the sugges- 
tion here in the faint hope that some one of the daily papers may take 
it up, and lead the way for the rest to follow. . 





Che River Stour. 


I WANDERED by the River Stour, 
One breezy sunny summer day, 

And saw the swallows flitting o'er 
Its bosom in their mazy play. 


The green weeds waving in the stream, 
Pointed the way the river wends; 

As some maid, moving in her dream, 
Sweet curvings to her tresses lends. 


And now and then a speckled trout 

Shot through the skeins of verdant sheen, 
Glittered a startled moment out, 

Then darted back neath mosses green. 


A moor-hen rose from off the bank, 
A dead dry leaf came floating by, 
And through the rushes loose and lank 
A sibillating summer sigh. 


The blue-flies glanced from blade to blade, 
With turquoise bodies fine and thin; 
And myosotis blossoms made 
To skylike hues themselves akin. 


An alder shook above the tide, 
A leafless tree kind ivy capped ; 

A ring-dove cooed to his ringed bride, 
A nuthatch on the alder tapped. 


And yet the river would not stay, 
In spite of all the thymy scent ; 
But calmly its half-silent way 
In ever-rippling ridges went. 


And as it went I longed to go, 
Down with the river to the sea; 

I loved the stream, and fain would know 
What its far destiny might be. 





THE RIVER STOUR. 


Would it be chafed with stony rocks 
And made to hiss with sunken shoal, 
And all its verdant waving locks 
Be torn before it reached the goal? 


Would sunken stems dispute the way? 
Or barrier built across its path, 

Make that sweet stream, anon so gay, 
To froth and foam in freckled wrath. 


Sweet River Stour! soft River Stour! 
Your calmness in the flowery mead 
Rebukes my looking on before ; 
Calm in the present, all our need. 


For if the way should change to worse 
You gather strength in going on; 
The power which here you calmly nurse 

Will give you giant force anon. 


Contented then, amidst these meads 
V’ll cast all sad thought into thee; 
Bear them adown through drifting weeds, 


And give them burial in the sea. 


F. Coxizins Witson. 








A Modern Rebecca. 


A WELSH SKETCH. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 


Acctipents or offences originate half of our institutions. One need 
breeds another, and too many needs breed discontent. Thus carriages 
and carts demanded roads, roads brought turnpike-gates and their 
tolls, and the tolls induced riots. We crave smooth government, yet 
grumble at the taxes; and farmers rejoiced in level roads, but mur- 
mured at the gates. “In truth, they were sufficiently numerous, and 
the poor lime and coal carriers were therefore heavily taxed. So 
were cattle-drovers, pig-drivers, and marketers generally. Pence, 
sixpences, and shillings were doled out at the pikes with ever-increas- 
ing reluctance, and under-breath mutterings rumbled through the 
land. 

The Welsh are naturally a peace-loving, patriotic people enough ; 
but we all know how hard it is to bear a constant inroad into our 
pockets, especially when they are empty. They found it intolerable 
to be pulled up every three or four miles for money they did not 
possess; so they rebelled. 

The Welsh being a religious people, the malcontents searched the 
Bible for a text to represent their grievances, and found a prophecy 
written on purpose for them, about three thousand six hundred and 
ninety years before, in the 60th verse of the 24th chapter of Genesis. 
It was concerning Rebekah, and was as follows :—“ Let thy seed pos- 
sess the gate of those which hate them.” As Cambrian philologists 
had asserted that Welsh was the language spoken in Paradise, it was 
not difficult to trace the origin of a people using that ancient tongue 
to Rebekah ; and the time had arrived for the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy by her somewhat remote descendants. 

So the quiet hills and valleys of our peaceful districts were suddenly 
aroused by loud knocking at the turnpike gates, and what were after- 
wards termed “ the Rebecca Riots ” began by the demolition of one or 
more of these obnoxious barriers. Toll-takers were aroused at dead 
of night by an army of black-faced demons, who summoned them to 
surrender on pain of torture, and who set to work to hack or burn 
posts and planks. ‘The terrified gate-keepers fled, and the assailants 
had the field to themselves. In the morning there was no trace of 
the demons, but all the countryside was aroused, and everybody went 
to see the mischief. Some thought it a good joke to frighten the 
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sleepy magistrates ; others that it was a conspiracy of the disaffected. 
Meanwhile the sleepy magistrates woke up to a sense of responsibility 
and danger, and talked much, as magistrates will. One advised one 
thing, one another, and nothing was done. 

Trefavon and its neighbourhood shared the fate of the South Wales 
districts generally, and will serve as an example. They had imagined 
themselves safe, and were much surprised to learn, on awaking one 
morning, that Llanfach gate had been destroyed during the night. 
This was a tiresome little toll in a poor, mountainous part, set as a 
kind of trap for such mean-spirited creatures as would take by-roads 
to avoid the big gate of Llanmawr. What was to be done? The 
magistrates trembled in their shoes, for they knew that if they dared 
to be decided, worse would follow. Still it does not do for men high 
in authority to shew fear, whatever they may feel, so they made a 
commotion, and the whole town grew excited. ‘It was rumoured that 
other gates would be demolished the following night, and nobody 
could tell where the mischief would end. So the valorous magistrates 
and townspeople resolved that there should be a speedy enrolment of 
special constables. In those days Trefavon had no police force, and 
Mr. Superintendent Pryse had not been appointed to keep the 
refractory in check by his mien and club. 

There was a running to and fro in the land, much fun, some 
anxiety, and a great display of courage. We all know how our valiant 
Riflemen have turned out to drills, sham-fights, inspections, loss of 
time and personal expense, for the defence, real or imaginary, of their 
dearly-beloved country: so did the specials, as they were called. Pro- 
fessionals, tradesmen, mechanics—some of whom it was whispered 
favoured Rebecca—started out ag one man, and were declared con- 
stables for the nonce. They would defend their homes and gates 
against all invaders, and armed with bludgeons they made a formida- 
ble array. A wag said they wanted but hoofs to be an army of 
Centaurs. Indeed jests burst over their heads like crackers. Some 
of them had been in the army, others were in the militia, and there- 
fore understood the tactics of war. These constituted themselves 
leaders, and there was one who especially distinguished himself. This 
was Lieutenant Pryse, afterwards the dreaded and respected superin- 
tendent of police. There were only two cowards in the district, and 
these were the doctor and lawyer: they positively refused to be 
enrolled, the one on the plea that he could not fight and dress wounds 
at the same time; the other, as being clerk to the magistrates, 
declared that it was as much as he could do to take care of his 
masters. Thus, Dr. Jones and Jenkins the lawyer chuckled and 
made their jokes over their rubber at home, with their excellent help- 
mates, while the specials went forth in the dead of night as their 
defenders. 
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Solemnly and silently this valorous troop left their trembling house- 
holds, to patrol, not “ the deck,” but the roads and lanes around the 
threatened fortresses. 

It was afterwards understood that the wily Rebecca had emissaries 
everywhere; but in those early days no one knew anything of her 
talent for organization, so the specials were easily imposed upon. 
While zealously keeping their eyes and ears open at one point of the 
compass, scarcely daring to breathe lest the expected enemy should 
find them out and so escape, a breathless spy came to give information 
that the rioters were actually pulling down a gate at another point, 
two miles off. Thankful for a diversion, the specials took to furious 
running. This was the more admirable as many of them were stout, 
comfortable citizens, unused to that particular kind of exercise. It 
was no joke for men who had not, as yet, learnt the double quick step 
in which our volunteers are now such adepts, to run two miles; and 
one cannot be surprised if some of them were left behind in the race. 
Remember, also, that it was dark, that Wales is a hilly country, and 
that they had great-coats on their backs and clubs in their hands. 

It often happens that the rearguard has the best of it, and so it was 
on this occasion. Puffing, panting, swearing at Rebecca, they toiled 
on a mile and half, struggling after the van. They were suddenly 
arrested by the sound of footsteps, not few and measured, but many 
and hurried. They all felt intuitively that it was Rebecca running for 
her life from the specials, who had reached the gate in time to defend 
it. They stood to take breath, and one whispered, in the inspiration 
of latent military genius, that they should form a rank across the 
road, hold firm, and present staves. This was done, and the clattering 
steps drew nearer. 

On came the rioters, and the resolute specials had not time to say 
“Tn the Queen’s name!” when their rank and file was broken in the 
dark, They belaboured right and left with their clubs, and were 
belaboured in return. ‘Surrender! in the Queen’s name, rioters !” 
The words struggled out at last, and the lieutenant’s voice was loudest. 
He had collared a special who recognized its commanding tones. 
“Let me alone, man! I’m Thomas Evans, Gwaelodymaes,” cried the 
collared. “Then why the did you attack me!” rejoined the 
lieutenant, oblivious for once of his resolve never to use naughty 
words. “I thought you were Rebecca.” “ Halt—hold! I verily 
believe we're all friends!” shouted the lieutenant. 

And so they were. The vanguard had reached the gate indicated, 
and found it still the insuperable barrier that it was intended to be. 
There was no Rebecca. They knocked up the terrified gate-keeper, 
who put his head out of the window and cried for quarter. Finding 
they were friends, he told them he had ventured to go to bed because 
a man had been there who had assured him that the rioters were 
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attacking Tygwyn gate. The lieutenant instantly led his van towards 
Tygwyn, and so doing fell in with his rear. 

“You've cracked my skull!” cried one; “And broken my ribs!” 
another; “Confound those clubs!” a third; “And Rebecca!” a 
fourth. 

There was a short cut to Tygwyn up a by-road that crossed what 
was called the “ Little Mountain.” The lieutenant, who had once 
seen service, cried “Come on!” But many of the specials had had 
enough for one night, and said they should return and get the doctor 
to examine their bruises. They did so, while the more courageous 
scaled the hill. They were lighted to its summit by a watch-fire 
where Rebecca had apparently been, but was not. They fancied they 
heard shouting and laughter somewhere, but the mocking demons 
were invisible. 

It was morning when they reached Tygwyn, and the sun was 
rising over a scene tranquil and beautiful as Eden. A small gate- 
house lay at the foot of a mountain road, nestled amongst trees, and 
untroubled by this visionary Rebecca. Beneath a one-arched bridge 
close by ran a babbling, noisy little river, that fretted restlessly over 
large, moss-adorned stones, and tumbled over a rock as a waterfall, 
into a bed of rock, hard as poverty. The spray sparkled like brilliants 
in the dawn-gleams, the dew on herb and flower kindl-d into radiance, 
the mists melted from mountain and meadow and vanished in ghostly 
white folds into dim distance ; while the grand and glorious sun rose 
slowly over the sleeping scene. 

The lieutenant paused to admire, for he was a lover of nature in 
all her moods, times, and seasons. His friends, tired and cross, paused 
to grumble. Nothing had been done, and there was nothing to do, 
but to waken up another trembling toll-keeper, and learn that some 
messenger unknown had preceded them with the news that Rebecca 
was at Llanfach. This was the place from whence they started, and 
they had scoured the country and worn out strength and shoe-leather 
in vain. They returned crestfallen to Trefavon, and were greeted by 
many jests and much laughter, for Rebecca had not sallied out that 
night. 

By degrees matters grew more serious, and suspected persons were 
arrested. The justices were either not numerous or not courageous 
enough for the occasion, and a new batch of magistrates was made. It 
was a fine time for men ambitious of forensic honours, and many had 
to thank Rebecca for a seat on the Bench which they would never 
have occupied without her. Laughter increased with them, and. 
wonderful stories circulated of honourable gentlemen said never to 
have read a book in their lives, and seen with huge folios open before 
them, grimly studying law. Jenkins, magistrate’s clerk, declared that 
he was worked off his legs in running from one to the other to explain 
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what their brains were never intended to hold. The capacity of your 
Justice Shallows is soon measured by the multitude, and the rioters 
were not abashed by their new judges. They not only continued their 
raids on the pikes, but they found new sources of amusement. Ominous 
placards appeared on gates and walls denouncing any magistrate who 
dared to convict an offender. Unearthly silhouettes of men, and out- 
lines of donkeys illustrated them; while anonymous letters terrified 
the uneasy Dictators. Squire Rhys, Plas Clogyfrane, found his grave 
dug in his own park, and Ap Madoc of Maesgwynne—a new magis- 
trate more celebrated for drinking than wit—saw such a terrific ghost 
near the churchyard, that he took to his bed instead of the Bench. 

All this was done during the night, but in broad daylight the 
Rebeccaites were mild as milk and stolid as their own donkeys. 
Neither magistrates nor specials were equal to the occasion; so at last, 
down came the military. 

Trefavon was in its glory, for a detachment of bold dragoons was 
quartered upon it. Never had it witnessed such excitement before. 
Rebecca was forgotten in the dazzling uniforms, prancing horses, 
stalwart soldiers, drillings, drummings, church-goings, and all the 
magnificent apparatus of war. Never had there been such entertain- 
ments, dancings, dressings, flirtings, and carocollings. But opposition 
breeds resistance, and Rebecca grew the more resolute and irritable as 
she was determinately opposed. Incendiarism began its dastardly 
work, and the secret but skilful organization of the riots became 
apparent. All the wit and daring of the civil and military powers 
were required to suppress them. 

Suddenly, at dead of night, uprose a huge bonfire on the summit of 
the old British encampment, Garngoch, and immediately another hill 
blazed, and another and another, 


“Till like voleanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales.” 


As in the time of the Spanish Armada, the mountains were the signal- 
posts. 

Garngoch, the stronghold of Caractacus, now one of Rebecca’s 
citadels, was considered impregnable. It was covered with the large 
stones of which the Ancient Britons made their encampments, and of 
these the rioters formed a huge cairn, on the top of which they kindled 
their bonfire. ‘The military were more than once picketted round their 
mountain, secretly, silently as Rebecca herself: but not so secretly and 
silently but that she was kept informed of their movements by her 
scouts. Up shot the flame, and up galloped the soldiers, guided by 
the light and previous information. They were soon at the encampment, 
but there were no rioters—nothing but the flaring fire on the summit 
of the cairn. Dr. Jones laughed in his sleeve as usual, for he, who 
knew most things, had seen what the bold dragoons could not find. He 
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was crossing Garngoch on a night, black as Erebus, on his way to a 
patient, and lost his path. His horse was at fault for the moment, 
so they stood to consider. The cairn was alight simultaneously. 

“So ho! my friends,” ejaculated the doctor with a chuckle, and turned 
his horse towards the bonfire. Standing at a distance he considered a 
scene as weird as a witch’s ball-room. Some hundreds of men were 
assembled round the cairn. Their faces were blackened, they wore 
grotesque frocks or gowns over their clothes, and had all sorts of agri- 
cultural and mechanical instruments in their hands. Their leader was 
distinguished by a white shirt. It was evident that they were enjoying 
a good joke, for laughter circulated. They looked like demons round 
their enormous cairn. Unfortunately the doctor’s dog, Jumper, barked 
and made an instantaneous diversion, and he, nothing daunted, rode in 
amongst them exclaiming, “I know you all, you scoundrels.” “Not a 
bit of it, Doctor bach : but we won’t be hurting you, if you'll hold your 
tongue,” was the rejoinder. “If you peach we'll make you swallow 
your surgery.” 

The doctor loved a joke, but would not laugh. On the contrary, he 
began to make an oration, in which he advised a return to peace and 
order. All he got for his pains was, ‘Stop you, doctor. That’s not 
your trade but the parson’s. Come you; we'll send for you when we 
want you. You shall be surgeon in ordinary to her Majesty Rebecca.” 
Somebody took hold of his bridle and led his horse back into the right 
path, muttering, “Take you care, doctor. If it was anybody else, he 
would’nt have seen Trefavon for a week or so.” The doctor followed 
the advice, took care, and held his tongue. 

It was difficult for the soidiers to do much execution by night in a 
strange country, still they held themselves ready. Belted and spurred, 
they waited and amused themselves. The officers were féted every- 
where, and Rebecca had to answer for many an interruption to many 
a dinner, dance, and flirtation. An orderly appeared, and all the red- 
coats vanished. Who shall say how much of feminine pleasure and 
interest vanished with them? Certain it is that fear succeeded amuse- 
ment, and that everybody expected the rioters where the soldiers 
were not. And their expectations were not always disappointed. 

When the echoes of the horses’ hoofs were no longer heard, and 
the troop was in search of visionary belligerents afar, the rioters were 
pulling down a gate, or setting fire to a haystack close at hand. On 
one occasion they returned to their beds at dawn, from a skirmish with 
a handful of stray demons, having secured a prisoner or so, and learnt 
that a gate had been demolished at midnight within a quarter of a 
mile of the town. Before noon this spot was festive. What a pretty 
scene it was! A small gate-house on a pleasant country-road ; hedges 
of hawthorn and wild roses on one side; a park-wall topped with giant 
beeches on the other; a vista of cottages, trees, and lanes in front; 
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meadows, @ winding river, and mountains in the distance ; on either 
side the road, blackened and charred posts and the wreck of a gate, and 
people everywhere. There were gallant officers trying to look grave 
as they discussed matters with solemn magistrates, snuff-box in hand 
and law on lip—smart ladies glancing at their defenders—men jesting 
at a slumbering military and a waking Rebecca—high-hatted, short 
coated peasants gazing innocently—quadrupeds and bipeds passing the 
ruin triumphantly, unchallenged for toll, and the gate-keeper going 
over his “ oft-tcld tale” to every questioner. 

He had been summoned—had resisted—and was compelled to sur- 
render. This was the pith of most gate-keepers’ stories, but some, who 
had resolutely taken toll by day, at gates demolished by night, fared 
worse. One old man and woman were ducked in a neighbouring pond 
—another was beaten—another dragged from his bed. 

At last the soldiers came fairly upon the rioters, and the usual results 
ensued. A fierce nightly skirmish—a few wounds and one or two 
prisoners. The new justices sat in solemn quorum, and having re- 
ceived many threatening communications, heard the evidence leni- 
ently. Not only the prisoners but the witnesses swore that they 
were chance passers by, attracted by the fight, and, as everybody 
knew, quiet, inoffensive people, who would as much think of joining 
Rebecca as of murdering their worships. It was so evident that they 
were lambs caught by wolves, that they were let off, and the wolves 
shrugged their shoulders. 

Fear is a sad perverter of justice, and during the months that the 
riots lasted, conservative squires were afraid. Lawyer Jenkins said 
that if Rebecca had been a poacher she would have been at the Anti- 
podes; but being only an incendiary, with other incendiaries in her 
train, she remained among her native mountains. The truth was, that 
the Welsh were too patriotic to transport a Welshman, and were even 
sore at the intervention of the soldiery. What right had they, after 
all, mongrel Saxons as they were, to come with sword and gun to 
attack a few natives who were only amusing themselves ? 

But examples must be made; so as time went on some of the 
rioters were even sent to prison, while the military protected the 
barns and granaries of the brave magistrates, and feasted and made 
merry in their halls and kitchens. Friends at a distance were 
alarmed, and wrote heartrending letters to entreat everybody to leave 
80 riotous a country—letters to ask if we were alive or dead, and 
to assure us that the writers knew no peace on our account. This 
while excitement and festivity counterbalanced terror in all but the 
authorities. 

When the sessions and assizes came round, there was a goodly 
number of Rebeccaites to be tried. The judges were not much 
wiser than the magistrates, for the witnesses swore anything but the 
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truth, and the juries sided with them. What should Saesoneg judges 
know of Cymreig rioters? Not much, apparently. In the first place, 
the very language had to be translated, and the translator was a 
Welshman. If sectarian partisanship is supposed to influence the 
translation of the Bible, how much more may compatriot partisanship 
influence the law courts. The turn of a word or expression might 
give a judge an impression quite at variance from the original, and 
the jurymen understood as it pleased them. The judges pricked their 
ears to make the best of Welsh which they did not understand, of 
Welsh-English almost as incomprehensible, and of a translation 
garbled at best. Witnesses swore, with grave impenetrable perti- 
nacity, to the most outrageous statements. All were of opinion that 
Rebecca and Satan were identical. One had seen her vanish in a 
sulphurous flame before his eyes. Another had been seized and 
carried through the air from place to place. A third had never seen 
her at all, on his very deed. Alibis were winged for the occasion, 
and blindness was a universal disease. Here and there a straight- 
forward Lieutenant Pryse stood up and resolutely spoke the truth. 
“There’s brave you are; but what use?” said the rest. It certainly 
was not of much use, for there were few convictions. 

However, the Rebecca riots, like other similar demonstrations, were 
suppressed at last. ‘There is pretty sure to be a real grievance at the 
root of popular discontent, and perhaps if rulers and ruled were 
patient one with the other, it might be removed without misrule on 
the one side and ill-rule on the other. In the present instance many 
of the obnoxious gates were quietly done away with, and the roads 
did not suffer; the real grievance was removed, and the malcontents 
returned to everyday life. But they and their families had endured 
much needless privation, and had helped to pay an incr eased taxation. 

It was two years before the country was reported tranquil and the 
soldiers were withdrawn from the rural districts, leaving them to a 
newly-created police force, and Trefavon, in especial, to the care of 
Mr. Superintendent Pryse. 
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Cuapter X XI. 
THE POSTERN GATE. 


Tus conversation, wherein he had been able to lay down the law and 
set his. foot on the budding head of the young scorpion—the thought 
was his own—restored Mr. Hamley to his wonted self-satisfaction. 
Perhaps that survey in the glass had something to do with it. The 
evening therefore passed off with an amount of cheerfulness not usual 
in the evenings at Abbey Holme. The three played their beloved 
bézique, and the good humour of the trio did not suffer by any of 
the accidents of the game. Patricia was “out,” of course; but she 
was not snubbed as usual. Indeed Aunt Hamley made room for her 
to come and sit by her, and tried, as so often before, to teach her the 
mysteries of royal and common marriage, single and double bézique, 
sequence, and tens and aces. And Patricia for very gratitude gave 
her mind to it, and did her best to understand it, but could not get 
beyond the length of thinking it all an incomprehensible muddle, and 
nothing in it when you had got to the end of it. Still she was 
happy in feeling in favour; happy in thinking that a man in Lord 
Merrian’s position, with his wealth and power, could hold such grand 
views and be so entirely noble-minded ; happy in the remembrance of 
some poor people for whom she had given Catherine Fletcher a contri- 
bution out of her small store the other day, and to whom this timely 
help had been of infinite service ; happy in having seen by a Times 
telegram that Gordon’s ship, the Arrow, had got safely to her first 
station, and that she might therefore be soon expecting a letter; and 
in the general amiability of the time even Mr. Hamley thought her 
really a very nice-looking young person, and not so bad a girl after all. 

As for dear Dora, she was so sweet and pretty, so animated yet so 
gentle, with such a lovely flush on her round, pink cheeks, and “so 
darling ” altogether, he wondered how he could have been such a bear 
to her to-day. And yet when he remembered Sydney Lowe, and that 
odd-looking scene in the conservatory, he did not find his bearishness 
80 very remarkable. Of one thing however, he was quite sure—what- 
ever that young jackanapes might feel, dear Dora thought nothing of 
him, and she would not, even if she was asked, leave Abbey Holme: 
and Mrs. Hamley. 

Abbey Holme was a large house, thickly carpeted throughout, and 
with well-oiled locks and hinges. Doors and windows were all heavily 
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bolted and barred, but neither bolt nor bar made more noise than 
the piston of a steam-engine, and everything worked with a silent pre- 
cision that was part of the Hamley luxury of living. Ouly one door 
was not barred with extra bolts. This was a low-arched, oaken door, 
studded and banded with iron in a fantastic medizval fashion that 
looked formidable and was of no use; a kind of make-believe postern- 
gate, opening on to the side shrubbery and for show only, for it was 
never used. Indeed the key had been abstracted from Mr. Hamley’s 
private drawer for nearly three years now; but he had not missed it. 
Such a mere symbol as it was he had forgotten it had ever been. 

But there was one person in the house to whom that key was no 
mere symbol, but a thing of very positive use. Nearly three years 
ago Dora had purloined it, and thus had held her freedom of nights, if 
not of days, in her own hands. And for the last year she had used 
her freedom in company with Mr. Sydney Lowe. 

Once a week or so, when the Abbey Holme household was asleep, a 
little figure muffled up in a waterproof, hooded and veiled, used to 
open the third door on the corridor and steal down the broad staircase, 
with no more noise of swinging hinge or falling feet than if a ghost 
had been abroad ; used to glide across the hall, every step counted till 
the nailed and banded door was reached ; used to feel with small, pink 
hands for the keyhole, putting in the key and shooting the lock with 
about as much sound as the scratching and the falling of a pin would 
have made; used to draw the key; stand for a moment on the top 
step; and then on a cry which only her ear could have distinguished 
from the hoot of an owl, used to steal round the angle into the dark 
walk where Sydney Lowe was waiting for her. This had gone on 
as was said for over a year now,and no human being had the smallest 
suspicion of the truth. 

To be sure Alice Garth, Dora’s maid, used sometimes to wonder 
how her young mistress’s waterproof had got so wet when she was not 
out all yesterday ; but she had no theory to explain the wonder, and 
contented herself with thinking it queer and talking it over in the 
housekeeper’s room. ‘I'wice, when she had spoken of it, some of the 
servants had set themselves to watch the young lady’s door ; but as 
each time it was on the night after she had gone out—when she was 
naturally safe at home—they had lost half a night’s rest for nothing ; 
and the mystery remained unsolved. If they had waited for a week 
or so, and had been as persevering as they were anxious, they might 
have been rewarded. 

To-night it all happened just as usual. Exactly at one o'clock Dora 
turned the handle of her door, and came out into the corridor. Sne 
was dressed in her dark grey cloak, with the hood over her head and a 
thick veil over her face. Brown woollen socks were drawn over her 
boots, and she had sacrificed high heels to the exigences of the expe- 
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dition. The moon shone brightly ; and she was always a little nervous 
in the moonlight. Indeed she was disturbed altogether to-night ; 
strangely so for her, generally so cool, so collected, and with no more 
nervous fancies than she had inconvenient passions. She felt as if a 
crisis was at hand; and she dreaded lest it should turn the wrong way 
and bring her ruin, not relief. 

Besides, she was getting tired of her part. More because of the 
dead weariness of her life than because she loved him with that inten- 
sity of passion which defies all law and conquers all obstacles, and 
more as her expression of revolt against the tyrannous domination to 
which she outwardly submitted so gracefully than as a matter of 
deliberate choice, she had entered into these secret relations with 
Sydney Lowe. And now when she was irrevocably caught she was 
beginning to long for freedom. Lord Merrian had looked at her 
admiringly to-day ; and to be Lady Merrian, and later the Countess 
of Dovedale, was as a fool’s bauble that jingled its bells merrily in her 
ears. To be Mrs. Sydney Lowe by consent of the authorities had once 
seemed to her by no means a disagreeable outlook ; but she was getting 
weary of the uncertainty of that consent, and the first excitement of 
her adventure had passed. And again, in spite of all that had 
happened, she did not so very madly love the man; she could have 
lived without him, had she tried, she thought! His admiration had 
flattered, and his own love for her in its fiery insistence had excited and 
carried her away. She had been dull and oppressed ; always playing 
a part and always humbling herself in submission; so she had oiled 
the bolts and hinges of the postern-gate, and had used the key to more 
purpose of late than when she had merely played at being adventurous 
and secretly free in the beginning. 

At the first it had been simply running half-a-dozen steps into the 
shrubbery and back again, feeling awfully wicked, immeasurably brave, 
and desperately frightened ; grateful too that no big black man had 
come out of the darkness, and caught her by the heels as she scam- 
pered up the steps panting and trembling ; and congratulating herself 
on her safety when she had crept up into her own room again, and 
felt herself the mistress of the whole sleeping household. These had 
been her first experiences in the way of midnight sorties. Then she 
had ventured a little farther, and once right into the road over the 
stile—the vulnerable point of the park—where, as ill-luck would have 
it, she had met a real adventure in the person of Sydney Lowe, himself 
out at that hour for no good: a meeting to be henceforth continued 
by appointment, and on to the position in which affairs stood at present. 
And they stood awkwardly enough ; could scarcely be worse, all things 
considered—Colonel Lowe’s ruin, and Mr. Hamley’s determination not 
to give dear Dora a farthing if she married against his wish, and 
Sydney Lowe being of all men the one most decidedly against his wish. 
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“Dora! I have been waiting for you more than an hour,” said 
Sydney, more peevishly than tenderly, as she glided across the walk 
and ran into his arms. 

“Poor dear boy! Iam so sorry! But I said one quite plainly, you 
know. I could not be sure of myself before,” said Dora prettily. 

Not even to Sydney Lowe did she ever show temper or her real 
self. The concealment of her real feelings under a false mask of 
amiability had come to be a kind of second nature with her, and she 
liked the sentiment of strength and of an inner unknown and 
unshared life that it gave her. 

“ But I wanted so much to see you, darling! I suppose that made 
me impatient,” he said. 

“ Well, and now that you have me, what?” asked Dora. 

“ Dora, I and my father have had a jaw,” Sydney began. 

“ You horrid boy—a what ?” said Dora. 

“Oh, never mind grammar, Dody !—let me say what I have to say 
in my own way!” cried Sydney. “My father has been talking to me, 
and it is all over with us!” 

“What do you mean, Syd?—has he found out?” Dora cried, 
clinging to him in terror. 

“ Quite the contrary ; he has no idea of the real state of the case, 
though I have told him something; but the game’s up all the same. 
The governor has done something, I don’t know what, but the upshot 
of it is—he is ruined and we have not sixpence between us.” 

“Sydney!” The pretty little head went down on to his shoulder, 
and Dora, whom this prospect of impecuniosity appalled, began to 
cry. 

“Don’t cry, darling!” he said soothingly. “What’s done cannot 
be undone, and things may come right after all !” 

“ How can they come right ?” she sobbed. 

“TI don’t see exactly; perhaps old Hamley will come down hand- 
somely. I am going to ask him to-morrow. That made me so anxious 
to see you to-night.” 

“Oh Sydney, you must not ask him!” she pleaded. “Things are 
bad enough as they are; this will only make them ten times worse.” 

“But why should it make them worse, Dora? I must ask him 
some day. We cannot go on as we are. I swear it makes me almost 
mad !—and we cannot live without money.” 

“ And do you think he will give us a farthing ? Not if we starved. 
Married or unmarried he will not help us with sixpence. I know 
Mr. Hamley !” said Dora lifting her head—the moonlight shining on 
her tears—and speaking with a bitterness rare in her. 

“That is just what my father said I might do if I brought you 
without money,” Sydney returned. ‘If old Hamley comes down as 
he ought he will receive you with open arms. He has taken quite a 
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liking for you, Dora—and who indeed could help it, my beauty ?—but 
he cannot give us what he has not got; and he has not got enough to 
go on with for himself, still less to set me up. The thing now is to 
get old Hamley to do it.” 

“Get him to set us up !—ask that stone, and you are just as likely 
to move it as Mr. Hamley,” said Dora. “ He does not want me to 
marry at all!” 

“ And why not ?” said Sydney passionately, unclasping her hands 
from his shoulders and standing as if in another moment he would 
fling her from him. 

He was not a brave man, but he would have fought for a woman 
like a tiger or with one like a savage; and he was jealous. 

“T don’t know,” lisped Dora. “ How can I tell? Iam useful to 
him at home, I suppose, and he does not want to part with me; still 
less with his money.” 

“Tf I thought it was anything else I would break every bone in his 
body !” flared out Sydney. 

“ What a silly boy you are, Syd!” said Dora. “Cannot a person 
be fond of one without being in love? Why, Mr. Hamley is old 
enough to be my father !” 

“ And his wife to be your grandmother,” returned Sydney. 

“Poor, dear, yes; quite that,” langhed Dora. 

“Which is just the reason. It is you, Dora, who are silly.” 

“You are complimentary,” she pouted. 

“ And you are unkind,” he returned. 

“Tf you have brought me out into the cold, such a frosty night as 
it is too, only to quarrel with me, I shall go in again,” said Dora, 
suddenly and strangely cross. 

He stared at her. This was a new revelation to him. His “little 
bit of swansdown,” as he used to call her, cross ! his soft sleek purring 
felis femina suddenly ceasing to purr and showing her claws! It was 
the beginning of a new order of things and one that Sydney Lowe was 
not disposed to accept. 

“Perhaps you had better,” he answered coolly. “And perhaps I 
had better not come to Mr. Hamley to-morrow.” 

“ How cruel you are, Sydney!” she cried. “ After having got me 
into such a dreadful scrape talking like that !—and when you ought 
to do everything in the world to get me out of it again—as far as you 
can. It is too bad of you!” 

“ But you said it was of no use, Dora.” His tone was still that of 
an offended person. 

“And if I did, does that say you are not to vi We cannot be 
worse off than we are!” she answered. 

“Oh yes, we might,” said Sydney detente. 

_ And Dora laughing, said: “Yes, a great deal worse, if it all came 
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out, and we were forced to take up our position and keep to it. But 
Syduey,” she continued, “ what shall we do if Mr. heameaed will not 
give his consent, which means money ?” 

“Take French leave, Dody.” 

“T think we have done that already,” she said demurely. 

“ Well, I am sure I cannot tell. We must go on like this, I suppose,” 
Syduey said, biting his nails according to his habit. 

“Tt is dreadful, dear, is it not?” said Dora; “but indeed I see 
nothing else for it. We cannot live on love and kisses, Syd ; we must 
have a house to shelter us, and clothes to wear, and food to eat, and 
these are only to be had for money. And we cannot earn money—we 
must have it given to us somehow.” 

“Then 1 will come to-morrow,” said Sydney, taking her in his arms 
again as the last remains of their little tiff vanished. 

“ And be very sweet and nice,” answered Dora. “You are a dear 
boy, but you were like a bear to-day—just a bear,” pulling his curly 
locks playfully. 

“JT cannot help it, Dora. That man maddens me with his vulga- 
rity. He is such a cad, and so insolently familiar to you! I feel as if 
I could thrust my fist down his throat when he calls you ‘ Dora’ and 
speaks as if you belonged to him—conceited jackass !” 

“ Yes, I know all that ; but he has the key of the position, dear, 
and there is no good to be got by making him angry. Our policy is 
to please him,” was her sagacious reply. 

“Tittle wisehead! when you are always with me I shall be a 
paragon of perfection.” 

Sydney said this with that curious mixture of banter and affection 
which belongs to a vain man in love when the woman he loves schools 
him. He did not like it, but he liked her, and so made the two fit in 
the best way he could. 

She chose to take him simpliciter. 

“Yes,” she said, with her hands on his shoulders ; “ when you have 
me with you always, you will be different from what you are now.” 

“What the—what in the name of fortune do you mean?” cried 
Sydney. 

“Just what I say, dear. Betting and drinking and smoking, and 
oh! a world of other things—and swearing with them—all these 
will have to be given up when I am at Cragfoot.” 

“Do you want your husband to be a muff?” he asked. 

“ Not the least in the world—only a gentleman,” replied Dora. 

“J must either quarrel with you or kiss you for that piece of 
impertinence,” he said. 

“ Are you in doubt which ?” asked Dora, lifting her eyes shyly and 
lisping. 

When Dora stole back to the house she was conscious of something 
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unusual, Lights were flashing up-stairs, and a subdued hum of voices 
told that the trim household was up and about, and that an event must 
have taken place in her absence. If it should be that she had been 
missed! Quick as thought she drew off her socks and stole across 
the hall to the library, the door of which she opened, then came run- 
ning up the stairs rubbing her eyes like one just awakened. She saw 
no one, however, until she came to her own room, where Patricia, pale 
and tall as an avenging angel, met her at the door. 

“Oh, my goodness! what is the matter?” cried Dora. 

“Aunt Hamley has been taken ill and has been asking for you. 
Why Dora, where have you been ?” 

“T went into the library to read a little bit of German I wanted to 
translate, and fell asleep. Iam so cold—feel me,” Dora answered, 
putting her benumbed hands into Patricia’s. 

“But how is that? I went into the library—I went into all the 
rooms for you,” she answered. “ We could not find you anywhere ; 
and, Dora, 1 saw something that I know now was you cross the 
shrubbery path, and that horrid ,Mr. Lowe was with you. Oh, I am 
so sorry to say this to you,” she continued, as Dora started and 
trembled and looked as if she was going to faint; “you know how 
much I love you! Dora, I would rather have done a wrong thing 
myself than that you should! I would rather have died than have 
seen this !—but I cannot live in falsehood, and what I know you must 
know that I know.” 

The tears gushed into her eyes and her lips quivered. 

For just a moment Dora reflected ; then she took her determination. 

“Don’t cry,” she said. “Things look bad, but they are not so bad 
as they seem. You did see me with Sydney, but there is no harm in 
it—I am married to him.” 

“ Married! Dora!—oh, it cannot be true!” said Patricia, putting 
up her hands. 

The thought seemed indelicate, monstrous, almost criminal, sacri- 
legions. A married woman was a very different thing from a girl 
playfellow, even if she was seven years older than herself. A married 
woman was a person infinitely older, infinitely experienced, set in a 
different sphere, with thoughts and views and knowledge quite apart 
from all girlhood—a person to approach with respect; to wonder at 
while her wedding-ring was yet bright and fresh ; perhaps to pity ; 
perhaps to envy; maybe to regard as a traitress to the order of 
maidenhood ; maybe as the fortunate chosen into a more beautiful 
existence—certainly not to treat with the foolish familiarity allowed 
to one of her own kind, and with which she had treated Dora. She 
drew back, shocked, chilled, terrified, revolted. She had loved Dora 
so mucb, and now to find herself so fearfully deceived ! 

“ Don’t be shocked, dear,” said Dora, creeping up to her caressingly. 
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“ Tt was very wrong and silly, I dare say; but he made me do it when 
I was in London last autumn.” 

“No, Dora, no one can make you commit a crime,” said Patricia, 
her head and eyes still averted. 

“ A secret marriage is not a crime, dear. Sydney is my husband,” 
said Dora, humbly if emphatically. 

“The marriage may not be, but the secrecy is. I cannot think how 
you can live with such a thing on your mind,” Patricia answered, stil} 
turned away. 

“Tt is horrible, but what can Ido? There it is, and I cannot get 
out of it; and the worst is, his father is ruined, and Mr. Hamley, I 
know, will give me neither his consent nor a fraction. Colonel Lowe 
would like me well enough for a daughter-in-law if there was any 
money on either side; but, as Sydney says, we have not sixpence 
between us.” 

* But, Dora, this must come to an end now; you must decide on 
something. What are you going to do?” cried Patricia, suddenly 
looking at her. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “What can we do?” she said. 

“Tell Mr. and Mrs. Hamley ; and if you don’t——” 

“You will? No Patricia, you will not,” she said, puttting her arms 
round her and looking up into her face. “I know your good heart 
too well for that. You would not ruin me; you are not my enemy, 
darling. I can trust you, and you would never be treacherous to me 
or take advantage of having found out my secret.” 

Tears gathered into Patricia’s eyes, and fell slowly down her face. 

“Would you?” said Dora, with a tender, suppliant, loving air ; 
her arms still round the girl’s waist, clinging closer and closer. 

Patricia did not answer. She made a faint and ineffectual show of 
unclasping those beseeching arms. 

“ Patricia!” the soft voice pleaded again; “will you betray me? 
If you do, you send me out to simple beggary; and I have always 
been your friend here.” 

Still Patricia did not answer. She had covered her face now and 
was sobbing. 

“ Patricia !”—almost in a whisper—“ Patricia, dear, will you betray 
me? If you think you ought you must—but I shall be ruined.” 

A step, or rather the rustle of a dress, was heard in the 
lobby. 

“Speak, darling—tell me!” 

“No, no; I will not betray you!” said Patricia, turning to her, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. She carried the sacrifice of 
her truth to her love, and accounted herself accursed that her friend 
might be saved. 

A light knock came to the door. 
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“Mrs. Hamley is wanting you, Miss Drummond,” said Bignold the 
maid. 

“Good gracious, Bignold! what is the matter?” said dear Dora 
through the closed door, tearing down her chignon and flinging a 
shawl about her to look as if she had just scrambled out of bed. 

“Spasms, miss. Your aunt is very bad,” said Bignold; and then 
Dora opened the door and slid out as if just awakened. 

“ It was only to say you need not be alarmed; and do not wake up 
Patricia,” said Mrs. Hamley, feebly. 

“No dear, I will not,” Dora answered, kissing her forehead. “It 
is quite enough that I am unhappy. How sorry I am to see you 
suffer like this!” 

Mrs. Hamley smiled; she meant it tenderly, but the effect was 
ghastly—and Mr. Hamley on the other side of the bed, thought it so. 

“Dear sweet child!” she said fondly. “ What a comfort you are 
to me, love! Ah! if only Patricia, poor girl, was more like you!” 

“She will improve,” said dear Dora, generously. “She means well, 
and she is fond of you, dear.” 

“T hope so,” answered Mrs. Hamley. “I have done my duty by 
her, but she is unsatisfactory.” 

It was a little tragedy in its way. The love and confidence and 
blessing—the blessing of Isaac to Jacob—bestowed on one whose 
whole life was a cheat, amiable and full of nice tact, but a cheat all 
the same ; the reprobation given to the other whose faults were those 
of truth and loyalty, of conscience, love, and integrity. It was a 
tragedy in good sooth, but a common one. 

Then Dora was dismissed and thanked for her prompt attention ; 
and though Mrs. Hamley had herself desired that Patricia should not 
be disturbed, she had a sore feeling against her all the same, and 
thought she should have divined that something was wrong and have 
awakened of her own accord. 

“It is so vulgar and heartless to sleep so soundly !” she said peevishly 
to Mr. Hamley: and Mr. Hamley, starting from sweet slumber and 
checking an incipient snore, replied, “ Yes, it is, my dear; but she is 
horrid vulgar, you know, when you've reckoned her up, top and tail !” 

On which Mrs. Hamley rebuked him for disrespect, and maintained 
that her niece was perfectly well-bred if not always satisfactory. 


Cuaptern XXII. 


WHAT THE DAY BROUGHT FORTH. 


Ir is not the people who do wrong that are unhappy ; it isthe people 

who have to see the wrong done and are unable to prevent it. Between 

Dora and Patricia, the one had a conscience void of offence, the other 
VOL. XLII. K 
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was as miserable as she feli guilty. No secret had ever come into 
her life before, and she did not know what to do with it now that 
she had one. It was a terrible secret too; not a mere childish pec- 
cadillo of no great consequence to keep or to tell; but a secret that 
involved a daily deception of the worst kind, and perhaps a crime: 
who knows? 

Poor Patricia! What with her love for Dora and her sense of duty 
to her aunt, her loyalty to her friend and her faithfulness to her 
guardian, the young girl’s natural excitement at so unusual an event 
and the modest maiden’s shame at such a revelation, the overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of the fact which made her feel as if she should be 
obliged to call aloud to the passers-by, “Dora is married!” on the 
one hand, and as if every one must know it without being told on the 
other, her life just now was illimitably wretched. 

Dora, on her side, justified herself. She was sorry for what she 
kad done; but she regretted, not repented. She thought she had 
been precipitate; with Lord Merrian at the Quest; and worse than 
precipitate now that Colonel Lowe was ruined and his consent or 
denial went for nothing. But though she saw no way out of the coil 
in which she was entangled, she was resolved not to make matters 
worse by an injudicious confession. She was glad that Patricia knew; 
she could make her useful, very useful; but she was quite determined 
that come what might no one else should know, unless Sydney came 
into the possession of enough to live on “nicely.” She had but 
slender hopes that way. Still, even in these days, ravens. do some- 
times fly from out the darkness, and one might alight on Syd.- Miracles 
have been wrought before now and might again; but until such a 
one had been worked in her favour, she was resolved to remain the 
dove in the ark of Abbey Holme, and to enjoy the warmth and the 
wine, the soft carpets and the dainty attire, rather than go with her 
young husband into love and penury. 

Penury was by no means to the taste of pretty Dora Drummond. To 
her way of thinking love in a cotton gown, with only cold mutton for 
dinner, was far more frightful than hate in velvet and contempt with 
diamonds in the hair. She would rather have the velvet and the 
diamonds than the love and thecold mutton; and Abbey Holme, with 
its subservience of habit and suppression of will—and the luxury and 
well-being that had become her second nature included—was to be 
preferred to Sydney Lowe ruined. She liked Sydney’s love well 
enough, and she liked the excitement of their stolen meetings; they 
gave her a sweet sense of secret power and freedom that compensated 
for many disagreeables ; but she would rather renounce the whole 
thing, deny her marriage now and for ever and become a second Lady 
Audley or Aurora Floyd, than keep to her bargain if it was for worse 
and not for better. And she believed that Sydney dreaded poverty 
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even with love at its back just as much as she did herself; and that if 
occasion offered she could make him amenable to reason, and induce 
him to renounce and deny in concert. 

Meanwhile, she slept like a child and woke like a rose, and took 
care of her eyes and complexion as other people take care of their 
consciences and their love. 

She came down to breakfast the next day sweet, fresh, delicate, 
dainty, and exactly punctual as ever. She inquired tenderly of 
Mrs. Hamley how she was, when she came in just the prescribed three 
minutes after her; inquired tenderly and devotedly, as if no graver 
are, no heavier weight oppressed her than the condition of an elderly 
woman’s digestion. For Mrs. Hamley being of the grim order had 
struggled manfully with the remains of her last night’s indisposition, 
and had straightened herself courageously for her daily duties, appear- 
ing at the head of the table, upright, lady-like, well-dressed, well- 
powdered, and with all her addenda and succedanea as accurately 
adjusted as ever, even to the hair restorer “ which was not a dye,” but 
which nevertheless made grey hair brown at odd moments, and hung 
a veil before the hour-glass of Time so that its spent sand should not 
be seen. 

Presently Patricia came in. She had kept awake half the night, 
now listening to hear if her aunt was astir and needing help—how it 
all reminded her of her dear uncle !—now fretting about Dora, and 
making her head ache between fear and pity, dread and horror; and 
thus had fallen asleep only when far into the morning—the ‘* mouth 
of the morning,” as the old Gaelic has it. Consequently she had been 
roused with difficulty, and had dressed herself hurriedly ; with the 
inevitable result. 

She came in when prayers were over ; and this was her first offence. 
For Mrs. Hamley held by family prayers. They were respectable 
and might do the servants good, and they made the proper kind of 
roll-call whereby she might be sure of her domestic forces; and she 
was implacable when anyone was missing. And when Patricia did 
come in she looked tumbled and disturbed; her hair was not suffi- 
ciently smooth, her brooch was awry, she had forgotten her cuffs, and 
she had no bow to her band. And all these mi:demeanours together 
filled up the measure till it overflowed. 

“Are you better, aunty dear?” she said eagerly from the door, so 
soon as she had opened it. 

Mrs. Hamley did not like people to speak to her from a distance, 
nor for the matter of that too near. - Her hearing was just in that 
Woolly stage when there is special need of distinctness; but it was 
an unpardonable offence to let the need be seen. 

“Will you have the kindness not to speak to-me at that distance, 
and not to talk so fast?” said Aunt Hamley stifily. 

Kk 2 
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Patricia went up to her. “Are you better this morning, dear?” 
she asked again in her loud, clear voice. 

“Good gracious, child! you are enough to deafen one!” gaid 
Mrs. Hamley peevishly, putting her hands over her ears. “Yes, I 
am, I am obliged to you. Though I am sure I do not know why you 
should ask,” she added with an offended kind of sneer. “ You were 
not very much interested in my condition last night. I might have 
died, for anything you knew or cared. Sleeping through all that 
noise like a tired milkmaid! The place might be carried away, and 
you would not hear!” 

“ But I did hear and was not asleep,” said Patricia. 

“ And if you knew that I was so ill why did you not have the grace 
to come and see me?” asked Mrs. Hamley sharply. 

“ Bignold would not let me go into your room,” she said. 

“ And Bignold was quite right,” returned Mrs. Hamley with illo- 
gical severity. “But you might have gone to Dora. Dora came to 
me; and you might at least have sent your love and duty by her, and 
asked to know if you could be of any use.” 

“ Dora ” began Patricia ; when Dora raised her sweet eyes, and 
said to Patricia— 

“T did not like to disturb you, dear ; though I felt sure you would 
want to know if you were awake. But I thought it a pity to make 
you anxious for nothing, as you could not help. I hope I did no 
wrong. If I did, you must forgive me; but I acted for the best. So 
you see,’—gracefully to Mrs. Hamley, and with a genereus impulse: 
shining through her timidity—“ if any one is to blame it is 1; but 1 
acted for the best.” 

“You always do, my love,” said Mrs. Hamley kindly, and Mr.. 
Hamley wagged his head approvingly. 

Patricia flushed till the tears were forced into her eyes. Her posi- 
tion was becoming unbearable. More as a relief to her own feelings: 
than because she thought she would be welcome, she put her arms 
round her aunt, and said affectionately— 

“ You must not think me unfeeling, dear, because I was kept out. If 
you only knew, aunty, how sorry I was, and how glad I am to see you 
in your old place to-day !” 

“There! that will do, my dear!” said Aunt Hamley throwing her 
off by a sudden twist. “You are late enough as itis. Go and sit 
down, and eat your breakfast like a lady. I hate such disorderly 
ways !” 

She could never resist the temptation of snubbing Patricia. She: 
had that odd self-contradictory feeling for her which made her impatient 
that she was not this and that which she was not, and more impatient 
still when she did as she had desired. If the girl left her alone, she 
neglected her; if she paid her attention, she fussed her; whatever. 
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she did was wrong, and she was all that she ought not to be. Her 
image was reflected in a crooked mirror where not a line was straight 
nor @ form beautiful. 

So Patricia went to her place; passing by Dora, whom she kissed 
with a new sensation and bashfully, as if she had been kissing Sydney 
Lowe by implication ; and then to Mr. Hamley, with her frank eyes 
a little clouded, and her head, generally borne so straight, a little 
drooped because of that mystery she had penetrated. 

Mr. Hamley rose pompously, shook hands with her noisily, and 
asked her to have everything on the table in a hurried heaped-up 
way, as if they were Israelites at the Passover eating with loins 
girded for a journey and in haste. It was his way of rebuke; and 
effectual. All these were but small things taken separately and if 
they came only on occasions, but all at once, and continually occur- 
ring, they were enough to sadden a young girl of even as much cheer- 
ful courage as Patricia. So the morning was melancholy for her ; and 
what with the burden of her secret and the sore of her snubbing she 
was wretched enough, and found herself more than once wondering 
when Gordon Frere would be at home again, that her life might take 
back its old brightness and freedom and love: more than once wishing 
that, until this time came, she might be allowed to find a home with 
her friends at the Hollies. If only this might be, how happy she 
would be then, when now she was so miserable! 

Just after luncheon Mr. Sydney Lowe called. He asked for Mr. 
Hamley, and by his own desire was shown into the library where the 
master sat surrounded by gorgeously-bound books he never read, and 
could not have understood if he had; gorgeously-bound books inter- 
spersed with lengths of lettered dummies cleverly made by the 
carpenter, and quite as valuable to Mr. Hamley as the realities. 
Indeed, being more ingenious, they were more valuable. 

The interview was not long. Sydney asked permission to address 
Miss Drummond; and Mr. Hamley replied cheerfully,—with all his 
heart if he could satisfy him about ways and means. His present 
income? his future expectations? prosaic things no doubt, but evena 
young gentleman in love must remember that the butcher would 
demand payment once a year at least, and it was as well to be 
provided with the means beforehand. 

To all this Sydney was charmingly reasonable. He was quite 
prepared to answer Mr. Hamley’s questions, and he believed satis- 
factorily. He mentioned Cragfoot with a flourish; reminded Mr. 
Hamley that he was his father’s heir and only child, and that his 
mother’s jointure would come to him at her death. His mother, 
Mr. Hamley might be aware, was Lady Anne Graham’s daughter, 
-and his father’s name spoke for itself. 

“Tt all sounds quite first-rate,” said Mr. Hamley ; “ but ”—slowly, 
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as if he was only reflecting ; for he could afford to be gracious to-day 
—“T happen to know that Cragfoot is mortgaged up to the chimney- 
pots, and that your mother’s inalienable jointure is two hundred a 
year, allowed by your father. Where the sixty thousand pounds she 
brought loose in her pocket has gone is more than I can tell; you had 
better ask your father; and if he tells you, pass the information on. 
It may be useful. I am afraid Mr. Lowe, sir, if you cannot show a 
better invoice than this it will be no go for you.” 

Sydney set his teeth. The two men had grappled, but they were 
still making a feint of courtesy. 

“TI know that my father is in a little temporary embarrassment 
which he will soon overcome,” said Sydney. 

“ When he has overcome it I shall be happy to treat with you 
again,” answered Mr. Hamley, politely. “Until then understand 
that I take it on myself as a duty not to allow any engagement be- 
tween you and Miss Drummond. Miss Drummond has been brought 
up quite the lady, and if ever she marries she must marry where she 
will be kept the lady still.” 

“T hope, Mr. Hamley, you do not think she would forfeit her posi- 
tion as a gentlewoman in marrying me?” said Sydney with a flash of 
the old vicious passion. 

“Oh, dear me, no! not at all, sir. Still, you have not means 
enough to keep her in what I call the lap of luxury, as she is now. 
And I would not bestow her hand on any one who could not put down 
pound for pound with me.” 

“ Are the lady’s own inclinations to go for nothing?” said Sydney 
warmly. 

“They may go for everything, Mr. Lowe. I have no legal right 
over Miss Drummond. If she likes she can walk out of this house 
arm-in-arm with you or my groom, and marry to-morrow if it pleases 
her. But if she does, she and her husband will never see a farthing 
of my money; and I think I know her too well to be afraid of her.” 

“If you call that being good to a girl you profess to love like a 
daughter, I do not!” said Sydney angrily. 

Mr. Haialey raised his eyes, and looked at him steadily. 

“T didn’t know that my being bad or good to the girl was part of 
the business between us,” he said. “And what’s more, I don’t 
care a snuff whether you think me one or t’other. The business is, 
What money have you got to marry on? and it’s my say—Not 
enough.” 

“And I say I have, if you will give a sufficient income to the gir! 
you have adopted as your daughter.” 

Mr. Hamley burst into a loud harsh laugh. 

“ Now that we've cracked the nut we've come to the kernel,” he 
said. ‘“ Teach your grandmother! Not a halfpenny, Mr. Lowe! If 
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you have her, you must take her in her shift ; unless you can give her 
the silk gown to cover her. I tell you again, I’ll lay down pound for 
pound with you, and no man can say fairer; but I’ll not give her 
without an equivalent.” 

“The love of a gentleman counts for something,” said Sydney 
disdainfully. 

Mr. Hamley laughed even more disdainfully. 

“Not on my ship,” he said. “I’m a self-made man myself, and 
know what’s what pretty well by now. Id rather Miss Drummond 
married a man as could keep her as she ought to be kept, than a man 
as called himself a gentleman, and hadn’t a blessed penny to play 
chuck-farthing with !” 

“You speak as if I was a beggar, Mr. Hamley!” said Sydney, 
angrily. 

“DoT?” he answered with supreme coolness. “ The remedy is in 
your own hands if Ido. Show me Cragfoot without a mortgage on 
it, and a good thirty thousand to the back of it, and then I'll say my 
service to you. But,” he added, suddenly changing from coolness to 
insolence, “I’m not a going to give my money to set you and your 
father on your legs again, with Miss Drummond forsooth as the decoy 
duck. Feather your own nest by your honest industry, as I have 
feathered mine, and then you can ask a gentleman for a lady’s hand 
like a gentleman yourself, and not like a sneak and a swindler. No 
sir, not if I know it!” he cried, as Sydney caught up a heavy ebony 
ruler, and Mr. Hamley seized his arm just in time. 

“You infernal blackguard!” exclaimed Sydney, struggling in his 
grasp and hitting out savagely. 

Mr. Hamley held him off with one hand, and rang the bell violently 
with the other. The servant came at the instant from the hall. 

“Show Mr. Lowe the door, John,” said the master of the house, 
releasing him. “And if he ventures to show his face in here again 
set the dogs at him. There!” he said, rubbing his hands as Sydney, 
with a horrible imprecation, was ushered out of the room, “ that’s the 
best day’s work I ever did in my life! I have paid off old scores with 
interest, and I feel twice the man I did for it. He have Dora? No, not 
if he licked my foot for her, and I broke the whole boiling of then— 
as I will!” 


Carter XXIII. 
CONSENTING WITH SINNERS. 


Givine himself time to cool down a little, for he was flushed and 
rudely excited, into the drawing-room presently walked Mr. Hamley, 
with a high-handed masterful air, even more self-assertive and swag- 
gering than usual. He found the ladies in their accustomed places 
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and occupied in their accustomed work; that is, Mrs. Hamley was at 
one side of the fire knitting a coloured couvre-pied, Dora was at the 
other doing dainty modern point, each with her own special little 
velvet table by her side, and Patricia was in the bay of the window, 
at the remotest point, reading, or rather seeming to read, but ia 
reality thinking of what she knew. The master surveyed his femi- 
nine belongings graciously. He felt grand and Eastern as he looked 
at them. 

“T have had a visit, ladies, that will interest you like one of Mr. 
Mudie’s green things there,” he began. 

They all looked up; dear Dora smiled in her gentle way. 

“ A love story,” he continued. 

He was doling out his news by bits; it was too precious to give 
entire and all at once. 

“ Indeed !” 

This was Dora’s exclamation ; she was the only one who spoke. 

“Tndeed? Yes, it is indeed, I think. I have been well amazed, I 
can tell you. A young man has just been here asking permission to 
pay his addresses to one of you two young ladies. ‘There now, the 
cat’s out.” 

“ But to which of us?” asked Dora, gaily. 

“Well, which? Guess.” 

“ Patricia,” laughed Dora ; “she is the youngest.” 

Her words made the girl start as if she had been touched by a hot 
iron. It was partly sacrilege, and partly an insult. 

“What a shame!” she said, hotly. 

“Calm yourself, my dear; so, so! be calm, I beg!” said Mr. 
Hamley, in an aggravating stable kind of voice. “Don’t get so 
excited about nothing. It was not you; it was Miss Drummond.” 

“‘Me!” cried Dora, arching her eyebrows. “ What an idea!” 

“So I said, but I treated him as civil as if he had been a prince; 
that I did! I asked him his means, as one gentleman to another, and 
he said, ‘ Cragfoot.’ Now you know him.” 

“Sydney Lowe ?” said Dora, as if she had been guessing a riddle. 

“ You might have made a worse shot,” answered Mr. Hamley. 

“And Cragfoot is a lovely place, and Mr. Lowe comes of a good 
family,” said Mrs. Hamley, crossly. 

She had not the slightest desire that Dora should marry Sydney, 
but she did not like the whole thing to be regulated without her voice 
making itself heard in the councils. 

“T grant you, Lady,” Mr. Hamley answered, pompously. “ Ofthe 
young man himself I will say nothing; he is not my mark exactly ; 
but Cragfoot would not be bad even for a young lady out of Abbey 
Holme, if it was Cragfoot, and not as one may say a mere shell with 
a name tacked to it. I have reason to know that it is mortgaged body 
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and bones, and that the colonel is neither more nor less than a bank- 
rupt. What he and that precious son of his have would not keep 
Miss Drummond in shoe-leather. Was I wrong, then, to refuse him 
her hand ?” 

“ How can youask such a silly question ?” said Mrs. Hamley tartly. 
“ How could the child marry a young man without any money to live 
on? It was an insult to ask for her.” 

“Was I wrong, Dora ?” he continued, turning to Dora and watching 
her narrowly. ; 

“Certainly not,” she said steadily. ‘‘ As dear Mrs. Hamley says, I 
cannot live on nothing.” 

“Ts this your only reason ?” he asked again. 

“Why, yes,” she answered lightly. 

“You would not have liked it if he could have laid down a clean 
bill? You are not what is called ‘in love’ with him ?” 

Patricia’s heart stood still. By her face it would have seemed as if 
her own love, not Dora’s, rested on the answer. 

Dora raised her eyes. “In love with him? No!” she said, with 
the faintest little movement of her round shoulders. 

“And at those times when he has tried to make himself agree- 
able to you, you have held him off?” again asked Mr. Hamley, still 
searching her face. 

“ Yes, indeed I have,” Dora answered, her sweet face the very ideal 
of frankness if also of tender modesty. “I have never encouraged 
him ; he knows that.” 

Patricia gave a shuddering kind of gasp and dashed from the room 
like a storm passing through it. This was consenting with sinners 
indeed ; and she staggered under the burden of her cross. Her whole 
nature revolted at the false position in which she stood, and the sin to 
which she was so unwillingly a party. She felt that she must get out 
of the house, shake off the influence of this strange, cold, lying life, 
else she should suffocate and die. She ran up-stairs and locked her- 
self in her own room, and bathed her face in cold water to get rid of a 
kind of cobweb that seemed to have come before her eyes. Her pulses 
were beating tumultuously, but she was trembling as if in an ague-fit. 
Heat and cold, poverty and hunger, she could have borne, and cheer- 
fally ; but this continual ‘presence of evil to which she must give a 
tacit consent, this awful confusion of thoughts and feelings, this 
terrible uncertainty of duties, this love without honour, this pity with- 
out sympathy that she felt for Dora, nearly maddened her. She 
was like one carried away in a torrent where was no help and no hope. 

She flung herself on her knees and laid out her sorrows in passionate 
prayer; but no angel came down to tell her what she ought to do, 
and though her prayer carried the blessing of present soothing with it 
it brought no solution of her difficulties. 
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Flushed, yet still with this ague-like trembling on her, she dressed 
herself for a walk and went back into the drawing-room. She wanted 
to get out of the house, first of all things, and she wanted to go 
down to the Hollies. If she could find peace anywhere, it would be 
there. 

“T am so feverish, dear aunt; do let me go out for a little 
while!” she pleaded in answer to Mrs. Hamley’s look of astonished. 
rebuke. 

Dora rose from her seat and went up to her caressingly. Patricia 
trembled more than ever, and turned away her head. Acting, which 
was as easy as breathing to the one, which was indeed a pleasant 
pastime, was agony to the other; and having to control herself 
at this moment was an added pain she felt Dora might have spared 
her. 

“You are not looking well, dear,” said Dora kindly. “ How I wish 
I was as strong as you and able to face the cold as you do! I would 
go with you.” In a whisper she said pleadingly, “Do not think 
harshly of me, dear !” 

“ Please may I go, aunt ”’ said Patricia, not answering Dora, not 
returning the pressure of her hand—she whose frank love had 
hitherto leapt so gladly to meet the faintest sign of tenderness her 
friend had ever shown; but her own heart only knew how hard it 
was to steel herself against that pleading voice, how desperate the pain 
to have to judge harshly where she loved so warmly ! 

Mrs. Hamley was vexed by her request. She disliked being made 
a fuss with when she was ill, but she liked to be the central con- 
sideration of the house—to have her little court standing at respectful 
attention, waiting on Providence and her humour, watching for time 
and her pleasure. It seemed to her the most heartless, the most 
shameless thing that could have happened ; but she said, “ Certainly, 
Patricia, you can go,” coldly, with the feeling of a martyr generously 
sacrificing her rights for another’s pleasure. 

“T will be back before dark,” said Patricia. 

“ May I ask where you are going ?—or am I presuming too much 
on my position as your guardian and the mistress of the house?” said 
Mrs. Hamley with cold formality. 

“TI want to go down to the Hollies,” answered Patricia. ‘I want 
to see Miss Fletcher.” 

“ May I suggest, Patricia, that this continual going to the Hollies 
is rather odd and not very delicate?” said Mrs. Hamley, still in the 
same cold and formal manner. 

“ How not delicate?” asked Patricia. “ Miss Fletcher wishes me 
to go. I do not force myself on her.” 

Mrs. Hamley glanced up at her contemptuously ; she was about to 
say— Dr. Fletcher is an unmarried man ;” but when she saw the 
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child-like face that looked down in frank inquiry into hers, the better 
part of her womanhood prevailed over the worse and she conquered 
her spite for the sake of her involuntary reverence. Undoubtedly 
Patricia was a fool, she thought; but she was an innocent one, and it was 
not for her to enlighten her. 

“Go, if you like,” she said crossly. “What you and Catherine 
Fletcher can find to say to each other is more than I can make out. 
You are the dullest companion possible at home. I suppose, like many 
other people, you reserve your liveliness for strangers and give your: 
home only your ill tempers.” 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and Lord Merrian and Dr.. 
Fletcher were announced. They had met at the lodge-gate, the one 
riding, the other walking, and so had come up the drive together. As 
if by magic Mrs. Hamley’s sour face changed its expression and 
became placid and well-bred. She could have dispensed with the 
doctor ; but the coming of the young lord so soon after their own call 
gratified her immensely. It must have done so to have made her so- 
suddenly amiable. 

“T hope you do not consider me intrusive,” said Lord Merrian with 
his fine smile and gracious manner ; “ but I fancy this belongs to one- 
of you ladies, and as I was riding past I undertook to deliver it 
for my mother; else,” smiling again—and what a pleasant smile it 
was—‘TI should scarcely have ventured on such an invasion.” 

It was a mere nothing that he gave to Mrs. Hamley, wrapped in a 
little tissue paper parcel—a rather tumbled crape bow, one of the 
mysteries of Patricia’s dress that, as she phrased it, had gone adrift in 
the drawing-room at the Quest. It was not an unusual thing for 
Patricia’s ornamental trimmings to go adrift, and Mrs. Hamley often 
found it necessary to lecture her on the righteousness of needle and 
thread, and the value of that stitch in time which saves nine. This 
time, however, she condoned the offence for the sake of the visit it had 
occasioned, and handed it over to her niece with a smile that was more: 
friendly and compassionate than usual. 

Patricia blushed, of course, when she received her truant property, 
and looked very pretty, even through all her trouble of mind; but 
she was not disposed to take any share in the conversation to-day, or 
to profit by Lord Merrian’s visit in any way, so drew a little apart 
and sat down on a sofa standing diagonally like a barricade between 
the table and the window, by which Dora was left mi-tress of the 
situation; and as Lord Merrian could not have indulged in any of the 
heroics of yesterday, with so many critical ears to listen to him, he 
contented himself with the small talk of ordinary society, which suited 
“the fair girl” better, and showed her to advantage. 

In the midst of an animated monologue on the music of the future, 
of which neither he nor his audience knew more than that its high 
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priest was Richard Wagner and that it was excessively’odd, Henry 
Fletcher went over to Patricia in his sloping, lazy way, and subsided 
on the sofa by her. 

“ Are you going out or coming in ?” he asked, glancing at her hat 
and jacket. 

“ Going out,” said Patricia. Then in a hurried unhappy voice she 
added : “I so much wish to see your sister to-day; I have just asked 
Aunt Hamley if I can go, and she says I may. May I go with 
you?” 

His thin, brown, leathery face lighted up, and he looked quite young 
because so glad. 

“Certainly,” he said; “we shall be delighted. My sister was 
Speaking of you this morning and saying that she wanted to see you 
again. Indeed I called now with a message from her, hoping to induce 
you to come.” 

“ How good you are!” said Patricia lifting her eyes gratefully to his. 
“T will tell aunty, then ; and as she said I might go, whenever you 
like I am ready.” 

“ Perhaps I had better give her my sister’s message,” he answered 
smiling. “Mrs. Hamley is particular, and she may think I ought 
to do my own business selon les convenances. What an old father she 
thinks me!—just an umbrella!” he thought to himself with half 
asigh. “ And yet she is right; I am only an old father to her.” 

The request, made with that quiet taking-it-for-granted which so 
often gets what it asks, was successful, though Mrs. Hamley was not 
over well pleased with Dr. Fletcher or his object. She was indeed 
anything but pleased that her niece should leave at all during Lord 
Merrian’s visit, and more especially was she annoyed that she should 
leave in company with Dr. Fletcher. But the Fletchers were people 
who had a peculiar power over Mrs. Hamley ; she was always finding 
fault with them behind-backs, but to their faces she did not resist them. 
‘She considered the one the son of perdition and the other the daughter 
of folly ; nevertheless, strong in her own righteousness and wisdom as 
she was, she let them have their will of her when they chose to ask 
it, and while she affected to contemn did really respect them too much 
to gainsay them. As now, when she would rather have kept her 
niece to look beautiful in the eyes of the future Earl of Dovedale, but 
felt herself constrained to let her depart with Henry Fletcher because 
he had begged for her in the name of his sister, and had come up to 
-carry her off. 

So Patricia went with her friend, leaving Lord Merrian secretly dis- 
gusted and sore with the feeling of having been “sold”; but still 
discussing the the music of the future, and the respective merits of 
Wagner and Verdi, as if he really enjoyed the conversation. He 
might have done so had not his interest been forestalled; for Dora was 
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putting out all her little coquetries and fascinations with supreme 
indifference to the fact that another man called her wife, and that how 
much soever she might make Lord Merrian admire her, he could not 
advance her fortunes one jot nor abate by a line the difficulties of her 
present position. Wise as Dora was, and far-seeing, she had not 
always the best kind of wisdom ; and because she was deft in undoing 
knots she was not always sufficiently careful to keep her runnings 
clear. Like many clever people she enjoyed a complication wherein 
her talents could be exercised; and got herself into danger for the 
pleasure of getting out of it again. 

“How I like being with you and Miss Fletcher!” said Patricia, 
drawing a long breath as she and Dr. Fletcher walked briskly down 
the avenue, and her load seemed already lessening from the mere 
contact with one whom she respected and who was true. 

“Do you?” he answered, looking down at her kindly. ‘“ That’s. 
right! And we like to have you. Though this is more natural than 
that you should care to spend your time with two such elderly fogies 
as ourselves.” 

“Don’t say that, Dr. Fletcher! Besides, if you are old, you re- 
mind me of my dear Barsands home more than any one else does,” 
said Patricia simply. ‘Though you are so unlike him, I feel some- 
how when with you the same as I used to feel with my uncle. Only 
Ihad no Miss Fletcher then,” she added a little sorrowfully. “I 
wish I had had.” 

Dr. Fletcher turned his eyes on her. She was looking up at him 
frankly, affectionately, as she used to look at her uncle when he spoke- 
to her. In a minor degree truly, less tenderly, less demonstratively, 
but in the same spirit. 

He smiled. 

_ “T take that as the highest compliment you can pay me,” he said. 

Then he turned away and the smile faded from his face. 

Miss Fletcher was glad to see her pet, and half surprised that leave 
had been given her to come. Knowing Mrs. Hamley she was very 
sure it was a “tight pattern” for poor Patricia from first to last. She 
pitied her with her whole heart, and often said to her brother how 
much she wished they could take her away bodily and bring her to. 
the Hollies for life. Perhaps her saying this so often had made him 
think of ways and means. But the one which seemed most natural 
was just the way which was most impracticable; and as yet the woman’s. 
loving wish to protect, guide, and bless the girl, had no issue in any 
plan on which it was possible to act. ‘To-day she was even more 
than usually tender to the poor child. She saw at once that the 
young soul was ill at: ease, and that something had gone wrong; and 
Catherine Fletcher was not a woman of that kind of motherliness 
which cares only for the body. Ske knew in her own person what 
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sorrows and difficulties lie inthe heart and mind, in the affections 
and in the thoughts; and the strong and generous hands which cared 
to give good gifts to the poor cared also to bring consolation to the 
aad and surety to the doubtful. 

Presently Patricia began to talk about the perplexities of life, and 
the need she at all events—she would speak for no one else—had of 
superior direction; how she envied the Roman Catholics in being 
able to go to a man learned in righteousness and spiritually wise who 
could tell them what to do, and disentangle their contradictory duties 
so that they became clear and simple. 

“ And if you had a director, what would you say to him, dear?” 
asked Miss I"letcher, who saw that her words had a personal meaning. 

“Oh, many things!” she answered. “But I do not want to talk of 
myself. I only want to know what ought to be done, whether by me 
or by any one else.” 

“Give me an instance.” 

“Well, this,” said innocent Patricia, feeling quite diplomatic, and 
sailing as near to the wind in the matter of honesty as was possible 
for any right-minded person. “ If you knew of anything wrong going 
on in the house where you were, would you think it your duty to tell 
what you knew to the head of the house ?” 

“That depends, my dear, on two things; one, if my keeping silence 
involved my being mixed up in anything unworthy, the other if 
keeping silence did harm to others. If the first, I should think I owed 
it to my own self-respect to keep my hands clean, and if I could do 
that only by public protest, I would make it.” 

“ But I am not mixed up in it, except by knowing it and keeping 

it secret-—consenting by silence,” interrupted Patricia. 
w You see, dear, as I do not know the circumstances, I cannot answer 
you very satisfactorily,” returned Miss Fletcher. “This is not saying 
that you are to confide in me. If the secret, whatever it is, is not your 
own you must not tell it even to me; but none the more can I give 
you a clear answer.” 

“ No one car answer difficult moral problems or vague hypotheses,” 
said Dr. Fletcher, in his calm way. “ What I should say, is this. If 
you have personally nothing to do with the circumstances to which 
you are alluding, leave it alone, unless it is injuring others; and then 
[ think you are bound to tell it. Asa rule, we are not obliged to be 
detectives or informants; though most young people who care for 
truth and justice think they are consecrated to this task before all 
others. But there is a world of difference between action and nega- 
tion, sharing and silence.” 

“Yes, I see; but it is so dreadful to know that things are going 
wrong and people being deceived every day, and under one’s own 
eyes!” said Patricia. “ When one hears things said that are not true, 
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it makes one feel as if one told stories oneself by not crying out that 
they are untrue.” 

“Tf what you know hurts your uncle and aunt, you ought to tell 
them,” said Miss Fletcher. “If it implicates you, you ought to tell 
them also. But if it does not hurt them, and is only a wrong done by 
gome one to his own conscience, his own sense of right, leave it. Don’t 
you see? You have either been told in confidence or you have found 
it out by chance. If the former, you are bound to secrecy; if the 
latter, you need not constitute yourself the police of morality. Are 
you any clearer now ?” 

“ Just a little,” said Patricia with a heavy sigh. “At all events I 
will not speak, at least not yet.” 

Neither Dr. Fletcher nor his sister took Patricia’s perplexities to 
mean more than her discovery of some of those domestic peccadilloes 
which are inevitable in a household as tightly held as Mrs. Hamley’s ; 
human nature rebelling against undue bondage, and rebellion having 
the trick of expressing itself in ugly forms and crooked ways. Thsy 
were a little afraid of her fearlessness and strong sense of right; and 
thought it better to curb rather than to spur her on. In fact they 
took her fears to be probably exaggerated; and as they did not want 
to see her become meddlesome or officious in ker quest after the noble 
life they put her off with an anodyne rather than a solvent. But if 
they soothed her, all the same they heartened her; and she went back 
to her prison with a braver will, setting herself to bear the burden of 
Dora’s sin with as much courage and equanimity as she could command, 
and hoping for both relief and solution in times not too distant. 

“The zeal of the young is so apt to outrun discretion,” said Dr. 
Fletcher when she had left. “But what a noble nature it is!” 

“Yes, rarely so!” his sister answered. “It is what Montalembert 
called a true ‘bath of life, to be with Patricia Kemball. She is the 
most perfect creature of the natural kind I have ever seen. She 
reminds me of the old classic nymph, or of the ideal savage princess, 
clothed but not converted to our odd conventionalities of life.” 

Dr. Fletcher smiled and said yes, but made no further remark; and 
then Catherine looked for a moment at the picture of a young knight 
after Albert Diirer hanging on the wall, and her soft brown eyes 
became dreamy and mournful as she looked. It was an old print 
picked up at a broker's in London, which had reminded her of Reginald 
Kemball; and for that reason had been hung where she could always 
see it. For there had been certain love passages between Catherine 
and Reginald in olden times; love passages interrupted in the bad 
old way of jealousy and misunderstanding when Colonel Lowe, then a 
dashing young officer with laurels freshly gathered in the Crimean 
trenches, had come down to set the world of Milltown womanhood 
in a flame, and to devote himself to Catherine Fletcher in especial. 
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Reginald, self-doubting, jealous, sore, poor, had taken Captain Lowe's 
attentions as Catherine’s acceptance. No distinct understanding had 
been come to between the unsuccessful artist and the squire’s daughter ; 
and from the time when Captain Lowe’s fancy had turned that way, 
he took care that none should be possible. He appropriated Catherine 
in that quietly determined manner in which some men contrive to 
dominate women and public opinion; and Milltown put its wisest 
heads together and settled everything to its satisfaction. Some of 
them even knew the price of the bridal gown and veil, and where they 
were bought; and a few scented wedding-cake in a certain clock-case 
which came from London. There was nothing more positive than 
that Captain Lowe and Catherine Fletcher were to make a match of 
it; and while all the world waited for the wedding, Reginald Kemball 
went off to London, and in a fit of despair married Patricia’s mother— 
a pretty and affectionate little girl who was badly treated at home, 
and who fell in love with the handsome artist at sight. 

But Captain Lowe did not marry Catherine Fletcher. He was 
deeply in debt, and Miss Graham, Lady Anne’s daughter and heiress, 
had a dower that would not only cover his deficiencies but set him 
well before the world for life. So he married where he did not love, 
and only “for money”; as his poor wife found out when too late. 
And he had no scruple in proving to her that what she had found out 
was correct. He always used to say that the only woman he ever 
really loved was Catherine Fletcher; and he passed a great part of 
his time in bewailing the untowardness of circumstances which had 
prevented his marrying her. When he had done anything specially 
bad, he used to excuse his sin to himself by saying that he would 
have been a different man with her. He would never have got into 
his present bad habits of drink, debt, and the race-course; but he 
would have gone on in his profession, and by this time would have 
been a General. He would have made a name; and he would have 
deserved what he had made. All the potentialities for good which 
poor, weak Matilda Graham had had power to render abortive, ac- 
cording to him, would have bloomed and blossomed into the stateliest 
growth, the goodliest fruit, had Catherine Fletcher taken him in hand. 

With only the germ of a conscience, with no sense of justice, and 
with the moral coward’s need of self-justification and a scapegoat, 
Colonel Lowe laid the burden of his sins, which were heavy, on the 
shoulders of the woman whose life he had ruined. It is the way of 
the world; a habit belonging by nature to the average son of Adam 
with whom Eve is always the ¢eferrima causa, and the woman who 
did tempt him. Catherine Fletcher, however, would not have married 
Colonel Lowe had he asked her; so his unfortunate wife carried more 
blame than she deserved on this side as well as on others; and the 
Colonel’s bewailings were as baseless as those of a child who runs after 
’ a rainbow—and fails to catch it. 





